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CHAPTER I 

! 

| E5T33DUSTIOI 

j 

| I. THE PHQBLEH 

| When the New Delhi Assembly of the World Council of Churches 

asked the question* "Is the present form of church life a major hin- 
: drance to the work of evangelism?’*, it was reflecting the concern of 
church leaders with the state of the church* 1 Christian leaders 
jthoughout the world are aware of a decreasing percentage of those pro¬ 
fessing allegiance to the Christian faith* It has been estimated that 
j Christians constituted thirty-five per cent of the world's population 

i 

| at the turn of this century. By I960 the proportion had dropped to 
thirty per cent* By the year 2000 the percentage will be about twenty 

I 

I 

? 

jper cent* 

! Concern for the church is not only based upon percentage of 

decrease in relation to the world's population. The dynamic and quali¬ 
tative role of the church is also a matter of grave concern* Martin 

Marly has given a sharp and incisive analysis of the decay and 

i 

sterility of the church in Mexican Society. His comments cannot be 

i 


^Contemporary appreciation for this fact is especially connected 
with -toe work of Colin Williams* Where Si The World (New York: National 
Council of The Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., 1963)* 

2This fact was reflected in an interview with Dr* Franklin Fry 
of the Lutheran Church in America and was reported in the Los Angeles 
Times. It is further substantiated by W« SLchey Hogg in One World. Che 
Mission, (New York: Friendship Press* I960)* p. 3ff. 
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easily disregarded.3 Samuel Miller has written about the condition 
that afflicts the church of today* The trends of modem secularity— 

! 

where there is little unity, no 3ense of superstition, and an uneasy 
i peach for man—-has left its impact on the church. The disparity be- 

i 

; tween the world and the church leaves Miller with the observation that, i 

j 

I "we may have to turn our backs on the church in order to find what it 
once had and has lost."^ 

Further description of the church is indicated by Robert Baines 
who is definite in his assertion that the church has lost her sense of 
'mission, la accommodating herself to the spirit of secularity and the 

I prevailing cultural climate, the church is failing to provide the 

j 1 

motivation for her people to live with meaning in a world without 
meaning.^ 

The very condition of the church has precipitated a rise in 

i 

interest to establish a theological basis for the nature of the church. 


study of the contemporary religious situation in this 
country is the object of Martin Marty's work. The New Shape of American 
Religion (New Tork: Harper and Brothers, 1953). His contention is that 
jthe forms of secular culture have monopolized the suburban Protestant 
church. 

^Samuel Miller, The Dilemma of Modern Belief (New Tork: Harper 
and Brothers, 1963), p. 36 . 

^Robert Raines, New Life 3h The Church (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1961), p. llu 

i 

! 
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! I 

) j 

j Books by men like Dietrich Bonhoffer^ and Colin Willaias^ are 

j j 

j | being widely read and their views of the church and its mission are 

| j 

| generally accepted* 

i This renewed interest into the nature of the church has brought 

f i 

i | : 

! into focus the dilemma of the modern pulpit* Whether or not the rela- 
; ! | 

! tionship is that of cause and effect, the state of the church demands 

I a closer evaluation of preaching. Since the words in I Corinthians® 

were generally accepted, the priority of preaching as the central life 

j of the church has been unquestioned* Currently, preaching as the 

I : 

| i central motivation in prop ©gating the Gospel, is being seriously dial* 

i 

i 

| lenged* The validity of the pulpit is being attacked primarily because 

! 

j’ j 

I I of what has gene on under the name of preaching* Kyle Haselden, in his 

i r 

t 

| book describes the state of preaching as having reached the level where 
I it is a •’monotonous and dreaded routine for seme ministers and a weekly 

I ; 

i i 

i ordeal for others*”^ The intellectual appeal that was one time encaa- 

j ; 

passed in the sermon has likewise lost its efemaaic* Franklin Littell 
maintains, "Among people who read and write, the sermon is now regarded 


^The work of Dietrich Bonhoffer, The Cost of Dtscipleship, 
jtrans*, 2* 5* Fuller (New Tork: Macmillan, 1963)* brings the indictment 
against the Church accepting the standard of "cheap grace*" His own 
life sacrifice demands a consideration of his view on the church* 

^Williams, op* oit», p* U3ff, 

| ®I Corinthians 1:21. 

| 

%yle Haselden, The Urgency of Preaching (New Tork: Harper and 
Bow, 1963), p. 9. 

i 
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I as a debased form of currency, seldom treated seriously by man of j 

! letters and the literary journals. n ^° \ 

! | 

The marked assumption that preaching has fallen on hard times ] 

i ! I 

!i : 

| , is an. ever recurring theme* Samuel Killer gives ample warning that his 

! Lyman Beecher Lectures not be anticipated as containing “new methods or 
■ solutions to the problem of preaching. Bishop Gerald Kennedy speaks 
i of this assumption when he says, "Preaching has been through a time of 

j troubles during the past years, and as severely tested as at any time 

I ip 

in the whole history of Christianity." 

The work of Karl Barth and C. H. Bodd have contributed imaeasur- 

! ably to the rediscovery of the central importance of preaching. The 

I work of these men substantiates the words of Herbert Farmer, “we are 

I rediscovering the indissoluble oneness of preaching and the Christian 

j faith.Preaching or the activity of proclamation becomes the start- 

i ~ 

i i 

ling point and the center of Christian theology* It is the medium ; 

i I 

through which God's Event is actualized* Farmer's reasoning is that 
“reflection can never establish the actuality of a historical event • • 

____ 

1 1 ~ 
i 

| ^Franklin Littell, Sermons to Intellectuals (New York: 

Macmillan Co*, 1963)> P* vii* 

^Miller, op. cit . t p. ix. 

j 

herald Kennedy, His Word Through Preaching (New Tork: Harper ! 

and Brothers, 19k?), p* 3. | 

i i 

I ! 

j ^Herbert Farmer, The Servant of the Word (Philadelphia: j 

(Fortress Press, 196k), p. 7* 

i i 
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Ian event can only establish itself—by happening, by being given.I 

i : 

|C. H. Dodd's New Testament studies on the kerygma have likewise con- 

■ ! 

itributed to "the recovery of something deep and central in the mind of 

J 

ithe Master Himself."^ 

■While the priority of proclamation has been theologically and 

j 

|biblically established, the methods of getting Inside the minds of the 
•hearers have not. The dilemma of the modem pulpit is largely a mat¬ 
ter of communication. The task of the preacher is to bring the Event 
and the hearer together. Persuasion becomes the variable. 

| Accepting the gains that have been made by the current emphasis 

i ! 

i 

| on proclamation and that it has reminded those who preach "that they 

;are purveyors of good advice, not reviewers of popular books, nor 

| 

^pleaders for generalized and often sentimental good will,**^ Merrill 

• i 

i . i 

I Abbey demands consideration of communicative skills. n Communicative 

i i 

(skills are not optional electives for the preacher who would have his 

message carry authority."^7 The age in which we live will not accept 

| 

blind authority. Unless the speaker gets inside the mind of the hearer, 

J 

!the authoritative word is meaningless. It is with this in mind that 

j ; 

Merrill Abbey says: 

^Ibid. , p. 8. 

^Ibid. , p. 10. 

i ^Terrill Abbey, Preaching to the Contemporary Mind (New York: 

[Abingdon Press, 1963), p* 33* 

i 

^Ibid., p. 3U. 

i 
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So long as the preacher’s voice comes with coercive insistence j 
! from without, it wins little response. Only as the preacher suf- j 

! ficiently understands the conditions of communication necessary to j 

win the identifying response of the listener can he be persuasive.^ 

I Bishop James Pike has also presented the claims and priority of 

i 

| commonication in preaching. In his work, A New Look In Preaching, he 
;evaluates the problem of the modern pulpit in these words: 


Herein lies our problem. Much preaching errs either in pre¬ 
senting the real thing, the true faith, in a way that nobody cares 
about, or in levelling off everything so that the answers are in 
no higher terns than the questions. Oar problem is how to com¬ 
municate the Faith in terms of the questions people care about, 
providing, answers rephrased and rethought—not changed, but re¬ 
packaged. ^ 

Therefore, it is the purpose of this dissertation to examine the 


jpreaching style and representative sermons of Bishop Gerald Kennedy and 
jto test them by applying specific norms of communication. A judgment 


will be made regarding the adequacy of his preaching in communicating 
the Gospel in the twentieth century. 

i 

I 


H. DEFINITIONS 


The word, preacher* has come to mean the individual who assumes 

i ; 

I : 

! [the total complex of ministerial responsibilities within the parish. j 

! ; 
This may include preaching, administration, public relations, youth 

work, education and leader in worship. For the purpose of this disser- 

i 

j tation, "preacher" will be defined as one who is engaged in the 

I 


* %bid .. p. 3k* 

^James A. Pike, A New Look In Preaching (New York: Charles 
iScribner’s Sons, 1961), p. xx. 
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"spoken word*" 


7 | 

• 20 * 
The Greek word, kerygma, as interpreted by C* H. Dodd has the ; 

imeaning of that which is proclaimed rather than the action of the 

i 

; preacher. Dodd differientiates between teaching, exhortation and 
I proclamation. In this dissertation, "preaching" will be broadened to 
|include the action of the preacher as well as that which he preaches. 

HL LMCTATiaiS 

In evaluating the effectiveness of the preaching of Bishop 

Kennedy, primary importance will be placed upon his spoken sermons 
! • 
irather than the printed word. Printed sermons allow the reader ample 

time to digest the thought presented by the writer and thus communicate. 

The spoken word demands instant comprehension if communication is to be ; 

jachieved. 

There are several critical ways of evaluating sermons as to j 

| 

their effective communication • Such matters as the structure of the 
sermon, the type of sermon, the preparation involved, and the character 
Sof the preacher, have a ll been established criteria. The author will ; 
limit this dissertation to the matter of presentation. The tests for 
affective preaching will be: an urgency that precludes a sense of the 
dramatic; a simplicity of style; that encourages instant comprehension; 

j 20c. H. Dodd, The Apostolic Preaching (New York: Harper and 

Brothers, 1937)* Dodd contends that modern preaching is a far cry from l 
ithat which was done by the apostles. Hi s analysis of the kerygma has 
become the source for most work done on the matter of proclamation. 
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I 


i and a relavance that engages the mind of the hearer* 

The fact that communication in any area is diverse and relative 
' is none-the-less true in the field of preaching* The preacher or the 

i 

| message that communicates with one hearer may be completely irrelevant 
| to another person* Arguments for the establishing of these criteria 
will reamin somewhat inconclusive and arbitrary* 

By focusing the analysis on the preaching of Bishop Kennedy as 
I presented in his published sermons, a limitation is evident* The 
emphasis on communication as the focal point in effective preaching 
ipezmits concentration upon a more sharply defined body of material, 
and is the method adopted by the author* 

J 

i 

; 

| IV. Famous aSSBABCH IN the field 

j 

j 

The problem of communicating the Gospel has attracted the 

attention and concern of many writers. Typical studies on this 

21 

problem are Amos Wilder's New Testament Faith for Today and 
Samuel Killer's The Dilemma of Modem Belief* ^ Other writers like 

i 

t r 

"Amos Wilder, New Testament Faith for Today (New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1955)* The thesis of this work is an analysis of the 
emphases of Jesus, Paul, and John. Wilder attempts to recover the real 
essence and genius of Christianity. His appeal is for the insights of 
the past without its mythology and terminology* 

j S^fiHer, op . cit. . Miller show3 how secularism poses a problem 

jto faith* Kan must find his salvation within the structure of the 
modem technological world* His concluding chapter gives steps that 
jthe minister can take to help his people* 


j 
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! John Hutchison 2 ^ and Jules Korean^ have written on the problem of 

t 

I semantic relevance* P. T. Forsyth,25 James A* Pike,26 and Kyle 

I Haselden 2 ? have stressed the importance of communicating the Gospel 

i 

i 

;through preaching* 

I 

Bishop Gerald Kennedy has given his own views of effective 

i 

preaching in his book. His Word Through Preaching . Magazines, such 
as Time , Newsweek 2 ^ and The Christian Century^ have evaluated his 


23John A* Hutchison, Language and Faith (Philadelphia: 
jWestminister Press, 1963)* This book presents a study of sign, symbol, 
‘ and the meaning in a historical framework* In this last chapter 
j Hut chin on deals with the images of the biblical faith* 

i 

2kJules Moreau, Language and Beligious Language (Philadelphia: 

Westminister Press, 1961)* 

! 

25p, T* Forsyth, Positive Preaching and the Modern Mind (Grand 
jRapids: Eerdmans, 196U), This classic presentation of the preacher 
[and his need for relevance will be used as a source for establishing 
jnozms for effective communications given in this dessertation. 

26 Pike, op* cit * This work presents practical ways for 
communication of the Gospel as well as the need for such communication* 

i 2 *Haselden, op , cit * This work will be used as a source for 

Iestabli3hing the norm or urgency in effective communication* 

i 

| ^Kennedy, cd. cit , La this work, Kennedy gives his own views 

|on homiletics* This will be used as a source in establishing his own 
patterns of persuasion in this dissertation* 

29 rime Magazine, April 11, I960 and February 17, 1961$ Newsweek 
Magazine, January lU, 1952. Both of these national magazines present 
Gerald Kennedy as an outstanding example of the modern pulpit* 

^Ojjjg Christian Century, July 13, 1955* La this article. Gill 
describes Kennedy as one of America’s great preachers. 
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i 

I 

i 


i 


preaching. K. Morgan Edwards wrote an article that was published in 
The Pulpit^ describing Bishop Gerald Kennedy as a leading preacher 
on the West Coast. 

The prominence of Bishop Kennedy as a relevant preacher in the 
twentieth century and the paucity of rease^rch on his preaching, merit 
the consideration of this dissertation. 


7. THE METHODOLOGY OF THE DISSEHCiHON 


The method of the dissert ation is an evaluation and statement 
of the current interest in effective communication of the Gospel 

|through the spoken word. In Chapter U, selected norms will be pre- 

| 

i 

sented as being indicative of effective communication. In the 

j 

|establishing of these norms, I intend to use P.T. Forsyth, Kyle 
jHaselden, Herbert Farmer, Jules Moreau, James A. Pike, and Merrill 
{.Abbey as sources of authority. 

In Chapter HI, Chapter 17, and Chapter 7 the preaching of 
Bishop Gerald Kennedy will be examined and tested in accordance with the 

j 

established norms. In testing his preaching by the established criteria 
Ian analysis of hiw views regarding those criteria will be given. 

i 

Chapter 71 will present the functional value of the study. 

3^- The Pulpit (Chicago: Christian Century Foundation, n.d» ), 

|7olumne 36, Number 5. 

i 

; 

i 

I 

I 

i 

i 

i 

! 
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j CHAPTER II | 

I I 

l ( 

j THE FOMULATICN OF THE HOMS FOR EFFECTIVE S 

| CCMUNI CATION THROUGH PREACHING 

i 

i 

| I. BACKGROUND 

i • 

The task of the Christian, and more specifically the preacher, 

| is to communicate the Gospel of Christ to the believer and the unbe- 
iliever* Do recent years there has been an increasing awareness on the 
Iparfc of ministers that a new look was demanded at the communication as- 

i 

pect of preaching* In the Lyman Beecher Lectures in 1953., Halford 

i 

i 

jluccock heralded this note of concern* His concern was more than just 
[casual, it had in it the quality of urgency. In speaking of this mat¬ 
ter, he said, "Our time has put on the communication of the Gospel a 
sense of urgency which is hard to exaggerate ••• In same ways that is 
the alternative before the church, persuade or perish*"-*- Luccock is 
representative of many church leaders who have made serious study of the 
dynamics of communication. 

Christian believers from the very beginning of the resurrection 

i j 

faith, have, in a sense, been occupied with the matter of c cmmani eating 
that faith to the unbeliever* Two dominant factors in recent years 
have contributed to the increased interest on the part of religious 

leaders* First, there has been the rapid growth of ail , kinds of mass 

j ! 

i i 

i - - i_ 

L lHalford E* Luccock, Communicating The Gospel (New Yorkr Harper j 

d Brothers, 1951), p* 15* ' 


I 
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|media* The mind, of man is undergoing a constant bombardment by the in¬ 
dentions and emphases of the modem era. The atonic age has made pos- 

| sible a communication with any part of the world within a matter of 

i 

'minutes. The increased ability of the advertising industry has made 

j 

possible the persuasion of people beyond calculation. Ideas and pro¬ 
ducts are being communicated to the reader, hearer, and watcher in an 
astounding rate. "Not even Einstein mathematics could estimate the 
number of hours spent each week by a hundred million people, reading 
newsprint, listening to radio comment, watching television, or sitting 

i o 

through movies."*- Living in a shrinking world, with the possibility of 
junlimited mass media, given time and money to watch and listen, man 

j 

isits and expects communication from the world around him* With all 

i 

* 

such advances in communication from the secular viewpoint, it is only 

i 

natural that men of religion would be influenced to examine their atti- 

i 

i 

jtudes toward it* 

The second contributing factor to the increased interest in the 
art of communication on the part of the church has been the discovery 

i 

and subsequent priority of the place of symbolism in the understanding 

i 

! 

jof man* Many hooks have been written in recent years on the subject of 


(symbols* A major breakthrough occurred in 19h2 when Susanne Langer’s 

} 

book. Philosophy In A New Key , was published* Her understanding of the 
problem of communication has become a valuable resource for other 

i 

writers* In describing her approach she says* n The *new key 1 in philo- 


2 Ibid. , p* 16. 
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sophy is not one which I have struck, other people have struck it, 

i 

; quite clearly and repeatedly. This book purports merely to demonstrate 
jthe unrecognized fact that it IS a new key, and to show how the main 

I 

:themes of our thought tend to be transposed into it."^ 

| Perhaps the novel idea of her perspective is reflected in the 

^understanding of knowledge. The vast accumulation of human knowledge 
!is not to be viewed as a collection of sense reports. It is "a struc¬ 
ture of facts that are symbols and laws that are their meanings. ff k 
This conclusion is reached after an elaborate evaluation of the rela¬ 
tionship between science and philisophy. While philosophy has seeming- 

ily fallen victim to the age of technology and sense perception, yet, in 

i 

;the study of epistemology as viewed in terns of symbols, a new key is 

i 

^provided. In this connection Langer says, "The formulation, of exper¬ 
ience which is contained within the intellectual horizon of an age and 
|a society is determined, I believe, not so much by events and desires, 
as by basic concepts at peoples disposal for analyzing and describing 
their adventures to their own understanding. 

It is from this assumption that Langer moves to affirm the view 
I that symbols have a dual purpose—that of obtaining, as well as organ— 

i 

| 

;izing the truth. This alters the normal concept of knowledge. 

i 

Not higher sensitivity, not longer memory or even quicker 
association sets man far above other animals that he can regard 
them as denizens of a lower worlds no, it is the power of using 

1 

3Susanne K. Langer, Philosophy In A New Key (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 19h2), p. vii. 

! 

| klbid., p. 29. 5lbid. , p. 17. 

i 
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symbols—the power of speech—that makes him lord of the earth. j 
So our interest in mind has shifted more and more from, the acqui¬ 
sition of experience, the domain of sense, to,the uses of sense : 
data, the realm of conception and expression. j 

| Langer has presented vividly the case for the importance of 

:words and ritual as instruments of expression. Both of these are 

! fundamental to the art of preaching communicatively. While ritual is 

i 

i 

| 

ia basic ingredient of religion, it is the use of speech that has prior-' 
iity in preaching. 

j • 

Words are certainly our most important instruments of expression, 
our most characteristic, universal, and enviable tools in the con- 
| duct of life. Speech is the mark of humanity. It is the normal 
j terminus of thought*? 

! It is the use of words as symbols that man co mmun icates most easily 

j 

| with his fellow-man. The use of words can exercise a great power for 
• good or ill over others* Words can soothe an emotional tantrum or in— ; 
flame one to a savage rage. Word symbols also have the quality of re— ; 
fleeting social status, heritage, and education. However, the real 
power of word symbols is their function in the process of conceptual- 

i 

i 

jization. Eugene Uida says of this, n It is only when we have acquired 

I • 

| a symbol which can serve as a label or identification tag for our con- ; 

I 

jeeptions that we can be said to really t hink .! 
jThe contribution of such studies to the matter of preaching is obvious.' 

i 

! Aside f real the spiritual dimension of preaching, the mechanics of 
jpreaching includes the use of words and ideas. Whatever contributes 


I P* 33* ?Ibid*. p. U8. 

^Eugene A* Nida, Message and Mission (New York: Harper and 
[Brothers, I960), p. 3* 
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! 


i lit ! 

! i 

! 

ito a better -understanding of knowledge and the modes of conveying ideas 
j ! 

jshould occupy the interest of the preacher. In the past, the clergy 

i : 

j has been somewhat reluctant to listen to secular voice regarding its j 
! invasion into the spiritual province. Such factors as have been dis- 


f 


j cussed have broken down much of the resistance and today there is an 

r 

I overwhelming absorption in all aspects of the communication process. 


H. BIBLICAL AUTHOHITX 


The idea of communication is a basic concept that underlies the 

i 

'whole of Biblical thought. From the Book of Genesis through the Book 

jof Bevelation there is reflected a motive of canmunication, This is 

| 

iseen in the context of revelation. A revelation of the nature of God 

i 

i 

■and his relationship with man. This procedure takes place in the foim i 

; t 

jof a dialogue. "In Scripture God is continually revealed as seeking 

i ! 

jmen out to converse with them, from the story of Eden until the procla- j 
Imation of the new heavens and the new earth.The understanding of the 
covenant between God and man suggests the idea that God proposes and 

man does the accepting, it is predicated upon a two-way communication. 

j j 

It is to be further understood that divine canmunication is es- j 

: sentially incarnational. By this is meant that the revelation comes to 1 
man not merely through words but through life as well. "Even if a truth 
is given only in words, it has no real validity until it has been trans- 

■lated into lif e ... In the incarnation of God in Jesus Christ, the Word 

I ; 

I ; 


9 lbid., p. 225. 


s 
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I (the expression and revelation of the wisdom of God) became flesh. 1 ’ 10 
j "While the highest level of revelation involves communication throu^a 


I Jesus Christ, this principle is also reflected in the fact that God has 
j constantly chosen human beings and the church as communicative agents 
| to further that revelation. 

| The communication dimension has also been stressed in the disclo- 

j | 

isures of Form Criticism. A prime motivation for the development of the : 
IGospels and the establishment of oral tradition was for the purpose of 
:communication. Inherent within the Gospel account was the feeling that 

i 

I the truths involved in the resurrection faith must be propogated. In 
|the formulation of this message, communication was taken into consider¬ 
ation. The accounts in the New Testament deal with the transmission of 

i : 

Ithe Gospel. "More than that, the Gospel was not merely an idea, a 
message, but an idea in process of communication. We see it portrayed ■ 
j ail through the New Testament in terms of motion. When it loses that 
motion of communication, it ceases to be itself , wl1 
\ In understanding the dynamics of the Christian faith, its very 

Igenius must be seen as the sharing, the conveying, the communication of ; 
la message. The spread of the faith throughout the Reman world and the j 

i 

idevelopment of the written gospel reflect an inherent urgency to com¬ 
municate that message. Such Scripture reference as, "Go ye therefore, 
and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of 

i 

i 

i 1 Qlbid., p. 226. ^Luccock, on. cit. , p. lli. 
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in j 

|the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” And “But ye shall receive power, j 

after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you j and ye shall be witness un- j 

i 

i 

ito me both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the j 

j : 

lutteimost part of the earth, indicate the concern that the early 
j church felt for propogating the good news of Jesus Christ. The feeling 
iof the church about the necessity of witnessing or communicating is 

j | 

icaught by the writer of the book of Acts as he describes Peter and John 
'before the council. Being commanded not to speak or preach, their 
;words imply the basic motivation prevalent in the life of the church, 
j”For we cannot but speak the things which we have seen and heard. 

'This prevailing spirit peimeates the Scriptures. 

i 

Further analysis of the Biblical pattern is seen in the prac- 

i 

itical application of this principle by the outstanding persons in the I 

; | 

New Testament—Jesus and Paul. While the urgency of communicating the j 

| 

faith is of primary concern, in very practical ways this urgency is im- I 

! ' 

plemented by the examples given by the writers of the Gospels and by 

i 

Paul himself. The message of the New Testament is preserved for poster¬ 
ity in the common language of that day. Koine. The stilted language of ; 

i i 

ithe more classical Greek has been forsaken to use a medium that facili- j 

i j 

tates communication. In supporting the preadier 1 s need to shun highly 

i : 

technical language and the need to stay close to the common speech of 



| ^%atthew 28:19. (Unless otherwise noted, the Revised Standard 

j Version will be used for Scrioture references. 

I 

: I 

13Acts 1:8 
■^Acts li: 20 
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|dally life, Luccock clarifies his position by saying, "He cent New Test-j 
iament research has thrown much new light on the Koine, the ccmmon j 

j ; 

-speech in which the New Testament was written. Its truth carries best 

i r 

[ 

jin common speech.”^ While the primary concern of the New Testament 

I ! 

writers is to convey the Christian faith, they are also interested in 

t 

presenting an image of Jesus that shows Him as a communicator of truth. 
This is done by including in the Gospels the parables that have Jesus 
speaking to multitudes and by depicting the masses of people as appre- ' 
'dating His message. Even though the reaction to the parables by the 

i 

;disciples is at times that of not understanding, the writers of the 

Gospels infer this as being a lack on their part rather than on any 

i 

! 

jvaugeness by Jesus. The general undercurrent of the Gospel account is 
ireflected in these words in Mark, "And the common people heard Him 
j gladly. While this involves the message that Jesus was preaching, j 

> t 

jit also infers a comprehension on their part. This is further under- j 

jscored in the comparison between Jesus’ preaching and that of the reli- ; 

! 

gious leaders—the Scribes. Mark and Matthew, both, have this state¬ 
ment, ".And they were astonished at His doctrine; for He taught them as 

t 

lone that had authority, and not as the scribes."I? Again, while the 
message has its affect upon the crowd, the manner of it and the urgency i 
of that truth have contributed to the communication. This concern for 
;comniunication is also caught by the writer of the Fourth Gospel. In 

I 

i I 

1 ..- . - -. 

S ; 

j ^Luccock, op. cit», p. 3h. 

! ^ark 12:37 *%arfe 1:22. 
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s 

i 


| ' .. 18 j 

| | 

the seventh chapter ■where the w riter tells of the Pharisees sending I 

i 

officers to take Jesus because of His teachings, they return without 

I 

Him and with the following response, "Never man spake like this man."^-®; 

» ; 

i IaII of this reflects the concern of the New Testament writers that 

I i ' 

j j 

I 'Jesus, by His message. His person, and His method of preaching and 

j 

i |teaching, was communicating with those who heard Him. 

I While much of the material in the Gospels is the result of edi- I 

j * 

itorializing by the writers, the basic content that reflects the methods • 

land message of Jesus is the parables. It was in the use of parables 

i 

i 

ithat Jesus touched the lives and the minds of His hearers. Certainly, 

i ! 

ithe early church has taken them to be the vehicle to carry the theology 

i 

!of that time, but nothing else in the New Testament is more closely 

j ■ 

grounded in a firm historical way to the actual ministry of Jesus, 
jJoachim Jeremias says of the parables: ! 

i : 

j The student of the parables of Jesus, as they have been trans- 

: mitted to us in the first three Gospels, may be confident that he 

stands upon a particularly fizm historical foundation. The para¬ 
bles are a fragment of the original rock of tradition. It is a 
generally accepted fact that pictures leave a deeper impress on the 
mind than abstractions. Among the special characteristics of the 
peculiar charity the character of his good news, the eschatological j 
j nature of his preaching, the intensity of M.q summons to repentance,! 
and his conflict with Pharisaism.] 

i ... I 

The Biblical aspect for communication is als o encouraged in the view of ! 
Paul that is given in his writings and by the writer of the Book of 
Acts. While this too reflects a message in process, ample material is 


l8 Jobn 7sli7. 

i 19 Joachim Jeremias, The Parables of Jesus (New York: Charles 

jScribner's Sons, 1962), p. 11. 
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! presented to show Paul as being interested in communication as a person* 

i 

| A specific instance that indicates Paul’s ability to communicate is re-: 

i ; 

! corded in the twenty-second chapter of Acts*, fteulwas in extreme danger: 

\ of his life from mob violence in the city of Jerusalem • He starts his 
j defense and then the Scripture says of the results! "And when they 

i • 

I heard that he spake in the Hebrew tongue to them, they kept the more 
silence • • • * ,r2 ® From the practical viewpoint the incident demanded 
that Paul speak in Hebrew, Halford Luccock uses the incident to portray 
another meaning—"When the message came in their own language and not 
in an unfamiliar tongue, they heard it* It is always so* When 
'language has no roots in human experience, when it offers no first aid 

jto the senses, there is small response*" 21 The entire incident invdves 

i ’ 

'Paul’s understanding of the pschological aspect of communication. The 

| dynamics of the situation demanded a vocabulary that would communicate 

| 

iimmediately* Further evidence that can be gathered from the personal 
involvement of Paul in communication is seen in his desire to mediate 
himself to all people* This theme occurs several times in his writings 

i 

.and indicates that Paul, for the sake of communication, would adjust 

j 

himself to his hearers* In his letter to the Corint hians , he says: 

For though I be free from all men, yet have I made myself 
servant unto all, that I might gain the more* And unto the Jews I 
became a Jew, that I might gain the Jews; to them that are tinder 
the law, as under the law, that I might gain them that are under 
the law; to them that are without the law, as without the law, 

(Being not without law to God, but under the law to Christ), that 


20 Acts 22:2. 

21 I»uccock, oj>. cit * y p. 3b. 
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X might gain them that are without the law. To the weak became j 
I as weak, that I might gain the weakj I am made all things to all 
men, that X might by all means save some.^ 

j j 

jThe expression of Paul’s desire to communicate with his hearers is fur- ■ 

j 

ther revealed in the classic example of Paul preaching on Mars Hill, 
While many scholars indicate this passage of Scripture in Acts 17 to be ; 
the efforts of the writer, it still would not be beyond the capabilities. 

I 

'of a man with the education of Paul, Confronting his hearers in their 
own language and engaging them in dialogue in the fields of which they 
were most conversant could not hlep but be intentional on the part of 
Paul, His concern was not only with the message of the resurrection 

! i 

faith but also with the vital communication of that faith. 

This concern for communication is also admonished for his con¬ 
verts and fellow-workers. In writing to the church of Galatia, Paul 
jtells them, ”Let him that is taught in the word communicate unto him 
that teacheth in all good things,”23 While the Pastoral Epistles are 
no longer viewed as being written by Paul, they do reflect a dependence 
upon him, Eric Titus states, n Paul is evidently greatly admired by the 

author of the Pastorals, The fact that he writes in Paul’s name indi- 

; / 

;cates the degree of authority which he attributes to the apostle,”^ 
Whether written by Paul or written by one who admired him, I Timothy 
gives a further admonishment that the Christian engage in communication,. 

; 22j Corinthians 9:19-22, 23calatians 6:6, 

i : 

| ^Eric Titus, Essentials of New Testament Study (New York: 

ponald Press, 1958), p. 231. 
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fWhile the command is directed at those who have material wealth, the 

i 

I 

! Scripture urges them to be "willing to communicate The followers 
! of Paul could in no way divorce themselves from the minds or the needs : 

I 

l 

of people* Communication with them was of great importance. 

To understand the Biblical authority for canmuni cation, the 

i : 

: place of the Spirit of God must be considered. Luc cock says: 

The communication of the gospel is God's activity. Never forget 
■ that * . » • As St Paul puts that basic truth for all time, 'we 
have received • • • the Spirit which is from God, that we might 
understand the gifts bestowed on us by God. And we impart this in 
words not taught by htsnan wisdom, but taught by the Spirit. * If 
that truth drops out of the mind of the preacher, the pulpit is 
reduced to the gahstly predicament of living on its wits. ® 

jThe presence of the Spirit has priority in the biblical view of communi¬ 
cation. This begins with the revelation of God in Jesus Christ. The 

i 

isource of it is God himself. However, it is God's spirit that cammuni- 

i 

jcates with men today. It is only through the supernatural activity of 

t 

i 

jthe Spirit that man experiences the transforming grace of God. The 
preacher is involved in the communication to the extent that he bears 
witness to that truth. It is the Spirit of God that directly communi¬ 
cates with the hearer and mediates this divine truth. "Hence, the 

j 

communication in which, we are Involved is not only supernatural in con¬ 
tent (in that it is derived from God); it is also supernatural in pro¬ 
cess, for the Spirit of God alone mates this message to live within the 
hearts of men. "^7 

l 

i 

#1 Timothy 6:18. 

| 27l0.da, op. cit. , p. 229 • 


26 


Luccock, op . cit ., p. 38. 
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HI. THE FIRST TEST—A SENSE OF UHSEMCT 


Kyle Haselden says, "the waning of the power and the effective- i 

} ' : 

| i 

jness of our preaching is directly related to our lost sense of the 

1 

l 

urgency of the gospel."28 To declare this is not to infer a kind of 

i 

j 

urgency that is often equated with the bombastic* A sense of urgency j 

i 

is more than and different from the preaching that engages in hyster¬ 
ical utterances* It is the intense earnestness, sincerity, and imraedi- i 

i : 

iacy that demands the attention of the hearer* It is this quality that 
lifts a sermon frcm the casual expression of mundane matters to the 

proclamation of eternal verities* A sense of urgency on the part of the 

i 

preacher is demanded if the hearers are to be alert to the consideration 
'of truth. The classic example of this noim for effective preaching is 
jbhe Apostle Paul. He reflects the spirit of urgency in writing to the j 
borinthians, "for necessity is laid upon me; yea, woe is unto me, if I ! 

! i 

| ; 

preach not the gospel. "29 Regardless of the power inherent within the 

ispoken word, it takes on added force when empowered with a sense of 

j 

urgency. He was a man possessed by a message and a motivation that he 
proclaim that message throughout the world. ! 

I • 

j • 

| ; 

And this mood, now so infrequent in our preaching, marks every 

so-called great sermon produced by the church, from Peter’s sermon j 

to the rulers, elders, and scribes gathered in Jerusalem to George : 

A. Buttrick’s 'Lonely Village’ preached to faculty and students at 

Harvard University. Old as they are, such seimons as Chrysostom’s 


j 28Kyle Haselden, The Urgency of Preaching. (New YorkiHarper and 

jEow, 1963), p. 3>. 

| 29i Corinthians 9:16. 
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! 'Excessive Grief at the Death of Friends’, Augustine's ’The Recov- j 

| ery of Sight to the 31ind’, Luther's ’The Method and Fruits of 

Justification', and Bunyan's 'The Barren Fig Tree’, still grip us j 
•with their pressure and insistence even in written form.3° j 

|lf preaching is to communicate with the modem mind and by so doing, 

isave itself, it must have within it this sense of urgency. No rhetor- 

t 

lical devices can be substituted for a Kindred spirit to that which 
possessed Paul. 

In the life of the minister, this sense of urgency begins with a : 
serious appraisal of his role as preacher. Before he can engage in 

urgently communicating the Gospel there must be an inner conviction of 

> 

jhis own function as the proclairaer. Studies in recent years have veri- ! 

J 

ified the observation that the Protestant minister is suffering from a 

t 

ilack of particular identity. His role has been divided into pastor, 
preacher, and priest; then sub-divided into a multitude of responsibil- ! 
jities. Most ministers declare that there are exceptions to this, "but \ 
they admit that the average minister is a victim of vocational amnesia: 
he does not know who he is."3^ Because of this lack of identity the 
;clergy has allowed itself the luxury of dabbling in activities only re-; 

imotely related to preaching the Gospel. Kyle Haselden has outlined 

j ! 

Several results that follow such a fragmentation of purpose. First, 

there is the ministerial accent on amiability. In this role the 
minister attempts to become all things to all people. His desire is to 

be accepted by everyone. This desire may reflect a basic compassion, for; 

; • 

1 _ | 

1 ; 

j 30Haselden, op. cit, , p. 33. 

1 ; 

33 -Ibid., p. 102* 
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| people, but it can lead to a deadly evil. For the sake of approval, he 


jdilutes his personal conviction and minimizes the dynamic of the Gospel.j 

I i 

I If the minister purchases that image at the expense of the i 

| gospel, if he is lured into speaking pleasant words on all occa- js 

j sions and to all people to perserve that image, he may remain ac¬ 

ceptable to the people but he is no longer pleasing to God, God 
i requires that his will be declared whether or not it pleases the 
| people and whether or not its declaration makes the minister 
; favorable in the eyes of the people ,32 

; The second result of a fragmented purpose is described as a re- j 

isorfc to sentimentality. In this role the minister assumes the stance of 

;a big brother and attempts to offer a helping hand to mankind rather 

i : 

j 

than become a servant of Jesus Christ, In this relationship the minis- 
jter may use many communicative skills and devices, Merrill Abbey tells 

I 

|of a prominent minister who delivered a sermon on maturity in terms of 

I : 

! 

the thinking of Harry Overstreet. "The materials sparkled. The work 

: ‘ i 

1 j ! 

jwas brilliantly done. The devices for fitting smoothly into the com- 

j ; 

portable grooves of the popular mind were aptly wrought. But there was i 

no authoritatively distinctive ring of the Christian gospel. "33 T his 
type of moralism can establish a type of preaching that soothes rather 
than convicts, that appeases rather than warns, and which destroys the 

i f 

i * 

inner conviction of the minister that he is under orders of God. i 

Perhaps the most reflective consequence of the modem day is the 
third designation—the propensity to activity. Trying to find his 
function and having a degree of honesty in his search, the minis ter has 


| 3 2ibid, , p. 103. j 

j ' | 

j 33tferrill Abbey, Preaching to the Contemporary Mind (New York: L 

Abingdon Press, 1963), p. 31. j 
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I 


j 

{ 

1 

i 

i 


j 

I 

j 

i 

j 

j 

I 

i 

i 

\ 

i 

t 

j 

I 



la ready out—becoming busy. He becomes a jack of all trades and 
I assumes so many foms and so many responsibilities in the church and 

i 

|the community that he forgets who he really is. Mien the sense of 

i 

: personal conviction begins to want, it is easy for the minister to be- 

j 

j come engaged in semi-secular pursuits. He becomes sane what of an ec¬ 
clesiastical IMCA director or a goodwill ambassador for the denomina- 
ition. At the heart of most such activities is the lessening in the 

i 

iheart and mind of the minister of his particular function as a servant 
iOf Christ. 

The clergy's primary and pre-emptive mission is not to be the 
custodian of a culture of the architects of a better world. 

| Ministers are not sent to be lackeys of eveiy good cause, a signa- 
j tories of excellent resolutions and worthy petitions, or even 

primarily to be champions of justice. They are sent to speak for 
that Christ who is sovereign over man's whole psychic and social 
realm.-^ 

| All this suggests that the activity a minister can engage in is really 

! 

ja compensation for inner anxiety. This tension has been caused by the 

I 

inevitable conflict between his person and his profession. In the 
ministry the two become one. "A man becomes a Christian m inis ter when 
he responds to the imperious, specific, and particular claim of God. 
|That claim demands not only the man’s talent and his energy but simul¬ 
taneously and inclusively his soul."3^ He becomes a "slave" or 
"prisoner", to the challenge and service of Jesus Christ. In accepting 
this "call" or conviction or sense of urgency, the minister is unable - 

j 

i 

i 3ii-Haselden, op. cit« , p. 105* 

j 3f >lbid. , p. 112. 
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to slough off the purpose of his calling without bringing untold j 

i 

! anxiety upon himself. If the fragmentation of purpose is to be elim- i 

i ' | 

j inated, it will only be so when he assumes the claims of Christ upon j 

! ; 

ihimself without reservation. 

Paul’s words to the Romans give a description of his attitude 
;toward preaching. "I am eager to preach the gospel to you also who are! 

i f 

iin Rome.” 36 Underneath these words runs a theme of obligation that 

j I 

jPaul assumes and anticipates. Undoubtedly there were a number of ! 

motivations behind Paul's statement, but Remans 1:1 give a clue as to 

why he was so eager to preach to them at Rome. "Paul, a servant of 

i 

[Jesus Christ.”37 This is typical Pauline signature. He is the servant ; 

j ; 

jof Jesus Christ. He is possessed by the conviction of obedience to the ! 

i \ 

[heavenly vision; frem this relationship followed a personal sence of 

i ’ I 

urgency. j 

A further aspect of the sense of urgency that should be present 
jis implemented by the preacher's awareness of the sacramental view of 
[preaching. The sense of urgency is multiplied when the preacher 

I ; 

[accepts the belief that God in Christ is present in the sermon. Lietridi 

! _ • 

jRLtschl calls this the ”glory of preaching.” God speaks through him : 

j | 

I : 

jand this experience, and the preacher becomes a new creature. God's 
love is offered and proclaimed to the hearers in the sermon. The world 
jis unable to offer this, but God declares His love through the sermon 

1 j 

I : 

i ; 

i 

^Ramans 1:15. i 

37ltomans 1:1. 
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i i 

las revelation* rt The sermon participates in the revelation. This is a j 
idangerous statement, and yet it is precisely what the Bible calls our 
! ! commission to preach."3^ 

I ! i 

j It is this dimension of preaching that adds to the spirit of 

I ! J 

| I : 

| 'urgency in the lif e of the preacher. It is the awareness that he is 

j j ; 

f jpart of a divine event that enables the preacher to transcent the re¬ 

liance upon purely communicative techniques* In this connection the 

i ; ! 

I Sermon is not so much the culmination or expression of something said 

i 

! 

! as it is something done. Wiile it does involve the efforts and abil- 

i ; 

i J 

\ ) 

dties of man, it is more precisely the action of God. Merrill Abbey 

C 4 

Intakes this thought the basis for any description of a theology for 

j I - 

I jpreaching. "Any adequate theology of preaching builds on the conviction 

i * 

| that God not only commissions and sends preachers; He is himself 

; present in true preaching.”39 The supreme essence of the sacramental 

iview of preaching, then, is that preaching is more than argument or the ; 
j elaboration of ideas* It is through preaching that the supreme event 

j ! 

jof God in Christ finds continuance in present experience. 

: t : 

; l 

P* T* Forsyth, in his book. Positive Preaching and the Modern 

! 

Mind, has sounded forth this note on the sacrament of preaching. The 


art of preaching is viewed as sacramental rather than sacerdotal. 

He mediates the word to the Church from faith to faith, from 
his faith to theirs, from one stage of their common faith to 
another. He does not there speak to un-faith. He is a living 


j 38i)ietrich Hits chi, A Theology of Proclamation (Bichmond: 

jJohn Knox Press, I960), p* 21. 

3?Abbey, op. cit., p, 35> 
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i 

i 

I element in Christ’s hands (broken, if need be) for the distribution 
and increment of Grace* He is laid on the altar of the Cross* He 
is not a mere reporter, nor a mere lecturer, pn sacred things* He 

| j is not merely illuminative, he is augmentive*^ 

| ! 

i i 

iForsyth contrasts the Catholic form of worship with the Protestant and 

\ I 

j Estates the Protestant form will always be at a disadvantage w so long as 

! ! 

|people come away from its central act with the sense of something done 
•in the spirit-world, while they leave ours with the sense only of some¬ 
thing said to this present world. When preaching is really sacra- 

i 

| mental, that which is done in the continuance of the supreme event 

! 

! 

j transcends the words of the preacher. This sermon is more than a 

j ' 

memorial or exposition, it has within it the prolonging of Christ’s 

\ 

j 

jsacramental work. It is the real presence of Christ that elevates a 

Speech into a sermon and a lecturer into a preacher. In this trans- 

| 

formation it is the Spirit of God that continues His work in Christ. 

I 

i We do not repeat or imitate that Cross, on the one hand; and we 

j do not merely state it, on the other. It re-enacts itself in us. 

| God’s living word reproduces itself as a living act. It is not 
inert truth, but quick power . . • • Every true sermon, therefore, 
is a sacramental .time and act. It is God's Gospel act reasserting 
itself in detail.^ 

i 

I This same element of the sacramental view of preaching is pre- 

i 

sented in the thinking and writing of Gerald Kennedy under the idea of 
the dramatic. Kyle Haseldon also describes the ministry of preaching 
as being drama. The Christ event is declared to be the supreme drama 
of all time. It is the preacher's task to proclaim that dramatic 


j kQP.T. Forsyth, Positive Preaching and the Modern Mind (Grand 

jBapids: Eerdmans, 1?6U), p. 5U. 

! ^Ibid*. p. 5U. I* 2 Ibid., p. 56. 
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'event. "He is commissioned to say to men that something has happened j 

i ' 

jwhich, though never repeated, never stops happening* 11 ^ This descrip- j 

! ; 

ftion of the dramatic is not to be confused with what is often called 

! : 

["dramatic preaching*" This type of preaching dwells on the sensational 
and is usually guilty of an egocentric performance* The theatrical can- 

i 

hot be substituted for the declaration of this supreme drama that is the; 

j I 

jfocus of all real preaching* The role of the preacher in the drama is j 
ithat of augmenting or introducing the drama* 

In clarifying his view of the dramatic. Bishop Kennedy gives sev¬ 
eral insights into his idea of the dramatic. 1) The drama is an act 

that cannot be divorced from life* If the act is only academic in 

j 

nature then it ceases to be dramatic* "The historical event is only 

i 

dramatic when it makes a difference to the present, or when, in some 

jway, it is still influencing the present."^ 1 2) The dramatic is always | 

i : 

that act which has a complete meaning within itself* There is not a ' 

meaning that is fragmentary* 3) "The dramatic thing must mean something 

in the sense that it will make a difference ta us personally whether we 

‘react to it positively or negatively*"^ In drama the destiny of man 
I i 

!. . i 

iis involved* It shows the conflict in which man is struggling* In I 

| j 

[these crises, God meets man and it is dramatic. 5) The drama deals with 
the emotions of man as well as his mind* This provides for stimulation : 


^^Gerald Kennedy, His Word Through Preaching (New Tork: 
Harper and Brothers, 19k7)> p* 22. 

| W ilbid* , p. 2iu 

k eloid*, p. 21. 
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jthat is based on anticipation and memory.^ All of these viewpoints are! 

J 

jrelated to the dramatic appeal of the Gospel of Christ. "All of this 

: t 

means that the Gospel is dramatic, in that it centers in an action 
iwhich provides the cine to the meaning of God and life."^ Christian 

i ! 

j jpreaching is not the reciting of a catalog of sins or the rehearsal of ; 

| man's ethical duties. It is the proclamation that God has come through 

Christ and He continues to meet men and women where they are. 

! In Haselden's analysis of the supreme drama he describes it as 

drama in three dimensionsj the peril, the premise, and the active agent.- 

} ] 

l i 

This, a recording of human existence and as found in the Bible, reveals: 

i 

Man's Peril, God's Premise, and God's Act.^8 

| 

i 3h this connection, Haselden introduces another aspect of preac!> 

!. ; 

ing that contributes to the sense of urgency. It is seen in an under- 

► i 

! standing of the peril in which man finds himself. This compels a sense i 

of urgency in the preaching of the servant of Christ. Man is a sinner ! 

! i 

l i 

i i 

i land is in need of being warned. He must be warned because of the 

| ; 

| certainty of his peril. It is this condition that impells the preacher 

to a sense of urgency in his preaching. This urgency is not viewed as 
i the holding of a club over the heads of the hearers, nor is the purpose 

| to scare people into church. "It requires of us great care in our 

: i : 

preaching to warn and yet not to encroach upon God T s exclusive right to 

| k 6 Ibid. , p. 26. | 

kfeaselden, op. cit« , p. kO. 

i k frtbid. t p. 28 . 
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threaten, to identify the judgment without presuming to execute it, to j 

i • 

| speak of God’s wrath without exhibiting man's revenge."^9 
| It is the answer that the preacher mediates to the hearers that ; 

I I 

j gives the preacher his evangelical thrust* The preacher is consumed 
! with urgency because he declares an adequate message to meet the needs | 

i ! 

I of mankind* In evaluating Chiistianity, the chief criterion is not its: 

i ; 

j ethical results and amendments of living. "These are but the eonse- j 

1 ! 

I I 

iquences of it, the fruits of its reconciliation. It is evangelical in ; 

i 

ithis way—that it begins with reconciliation. It is the destruction by! 

I ; 

jGod in Christ of sin’s guilt and sin’s distrust, and sin’s blocking of 

1 i 

jof the sky."£0 The appeal of the preacher is to the actual conscience 
;of the hearers that senses personal despair and is aware of the world's i 

i i 

I ; 

imoral tragedy. Kan in this condition must not only be warned of the 

j. i 

j consequences that follow his aleination from God in this life, he also 

! 

must be saved and empowered. The message of the preacher is that God's 
* ! 

iact of grace is as real and as powerful as the real^ historic presence 

i 

•of sin. To the natural man the proclamation of salvation is foolish**. 
jness. "He finds all salvation to be but the great recuperative effort j 

i ; 

i i 

jof man's inalienable divinity, his indefectible essential identity with j 

i ! 

pod# n ^- To many the act of saving grace is nothing more than the act j 

jof faith in themselves and their ability# In response to this argument 

i 

I 

k ?Ibid., p. Ui. | 

^Forsyth, op. cit., p. liO. 
j ^Ibid., p. Ii2. 
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l 



i 

} 


i 

l 

» 

i 


I 



P. T, Forsyth declares, "Against all which I would say, in a word, we 
have to be redeemed into the power of appreciating redemption, and ap¬ 
propriating the greatest moral act man knows—the Cross*"^ 2 

Armed or possessed by this message of salvation the preacher 

cannot but be motivated by a sense of urgency. With jealous care he j 

] 

accepts the mantle of being God's messenger with a truth that not only i 

! 

warns but cures the disease in man's life* | 

! 

i 

The sum of this ingredient of the urgency in preaching has on 
] occasion been called a passion for souls. It is this very emotion that i 

i 

Halford Luccock places in the forefront of the preacher’s ability to 
communicate. "Communication depends on the force and the heat of the 
preacher's passion to evangelize* It all rests back on that."^3 Ccm- j 

l 

i 

munication is based on the sense of urgency that grips the preacher by j 
his conviction that what he says makes an overwhelming and ete rnal dif¬ 
ference when the message is received* Many preachers speak of truth 
but their very nonchalance tells the worshippers that it doesn’t make 

j 

too much difference if they accept it or not. It is this very passion 
for souls that lifts preaching from a diatribe against the peculiar 
faults of a congregation, frcm a soft spoken diet of ethical pablum in- 

i i 

jto the proclamation of divine grace that changes lives* J 

Luccock suggests a by-product of this type of urgent preaching* 

1 j 

Preaching with the urgency rekindles the flame for preaching as well as 

j 

i 

.. — i 

* 2 Ibid*, p. U2. j 

^^Luccock, op. cit., p. 2j.IL* I 
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I the flame of preaching* Without a sense of mission the weekly seimon j 

I 

jbecomes sheer drudgery. 

I 

Then the preacher has touched bottom, emotionally and spirit¬ 
ually. His Saturday night dirge becomes ‘Tomorrow and tomorrow 
' and tomorrow creeps on this petty pace 1 from Sunday to Sunday. 

But if he is seized with the conviction that sane thing momentous is 
at stake, preaching can be an exciting wrestling match .... The 
passion of an evangelist will save the seimon from the last indig¬ 
nity, that of having the deadly drip of a tired commercial.^* 1 

The loss of this sense of urgency has contributed to the demise 

i 

? 

I of the modem pulpit. Too much preaching has degenerated into nothing 
more than a resume of the week’s news or an evaluation of the current 

t 

i 

jbest selling novels. This stifles the flame of urgency that God 
iplaces upon the minister. It is the declaration of the gospel that 

i 

proclaims reconciliation for needy mankind that impells the preacher to 

i 

mediate this message. His own sense of urgency is communicated to the 
jhearer as well as his message. 


IV. THE SECOND TEST—A SIMPLICITY OF STYLE 


In attempting to preach the gospel of Christ the preacher is 

• involved in a paradox. There is a seeming contradiction between the ! 

! * ; 

| j 

; complexity of Christian thought and the need to present it in simpli- j 

[ j 

city. The creeds of the church, the liturgical patterns, and the cen- ■ 
turies of theological debate all testify to the complexity of the 
Christian dogma. In spite of this the ever present task of the preach¬ 
er is to preach in a way that communicates with the mind of the hearer. ! 


&Ibid., p. 13. 
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I I 

i * 

jTo do this the message of Christ must be presented by the preacher as | 

|simply as possible* There are certain situations where the basis for j 
; communication must be a level of complexity, but to the average hearer ; 

i ; 

land the average congregation, a key to communication is simplicity. 

I The reason for this is found primarily in the nature of oral 

i ] I 

I communication* This can be seen in contrast with the communication 

i i 

|that is possible through the printed page* In the written seimon or 
:essay, the reader can re-read the passage that might have been obscure 

I : 

in an oral seimon. In the auditory experience the seimon idea is 

I j 

seldom repeated and must be understood on the instant. Merril Abbey 
J jpresents this axiom in seimon communication* 

! I 1 

| He may declare his message with the power of a coldly intellec- 

| j tual process which wins respect for his thought, but this c anno t 

I assure acceptance for his gospel. The pulpit has strengths and j 

! j . weaknesses of its own, different from those of the printed page. 

j The argument that carries conviction in print may not persuade from j 
j the pulpit; for the seimon is an auditory experience which must be j 
| j grasped by the mind at the moment of hearing or not at all. The 

listener to a seimon cannot go his own pace, as does the reader of 
| a book, but must travel at the preacher’s pace or be lost.55> 

This suggests that every aspect of the sermon, whether words, structure,: 

Idelivery, or thought, should be motivated by the principle of simpli- 

! j ; 

jcity. The object of the seimon is not to enhance the reputation of the 

i • 

preacher or offer him opportunity to display his intellectual skills. 

|It is to be the conveyer of truth. 

James A 0 Pike has also advanced this theoiy in the preparation 
jand deliveiy of semens. In support of simplicity in delivery he ; 


£>Abbey, 0 £. cit. , p. 33. 
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| reminds the preachers that the people are in an oral situation.56 j 

I The place of simplicity in communication is seen first in the ! 

j i 

!presentation of ideas. Much of the complexity and vagueness in 
!sermons is due to the lack of confining ideas. If the preacher is to 
| persuade the mind he must define the scope of his thought. ’’And t h is 

i ; 

I is done by bringing some aspect of the gospel into such contact •with a 
I need it fulfills, or an idea it contradicts, that the two speak to each 
| other. "57 If the theme is broad and undefined, likely the sermon will 
ideal with generalities that speak to no one, and contribute to the 

i : 

• complexity of the sermon. Simplicity of expression can produce pro- 

t ' 

i 

|found ideas and suggestions that develop into an excellent sermon, and 

I 

| one that is easily understood by the hearer. 

i There is a clever temptation that seduces the minister; that is : 

I ■ i 

|the temptation to be profound at the expense of being understood. 

j ; 

|Their thought has lost the strong appeal of concreteness and has taken 
;on an ambiguity that dazzles but never disturbs. Halford Luccock 
jdescribes this approach: 

i 

j ; 

So many, in frantic effort to be profound, succeed only in 
being muddy. This strange yearning to be difficult, and thus 
receive the accolade of incomprehensibility, has never perhaps 
been more frankly expressed than in the envious sigh of Hugh Walpole, 
the novelist, who wrote, 'I’de rather be lik e Virg inia Woolf than 
anything else on earth. How nice if people said, ’This new novel 
of Hugh Walpole’s may be veiy beautiful, but we can’t be sure be- 


1 

| James A. Pike, A New Look In Preaching; (New York: Charles 

jScribner’s Sons, 1961), p. 72. 

j ^7Abbey, op. cit. « p. 33. 

I 

t 
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I’d truly love 


i cause we can't understand a word of it' 
that] 58 

It is this type of preaching that deals in abstractions and 
| contributes to the lack of communication in the pulpit. Herbert 

i Fanner has called the preaching that delves mainly into abstractions 

; 

| "the greatest curse of all our preaching.The concentration on the 
abstract enables many who are in the congregation to became uninteres¬ 
ted, and bored because of the absence of concrete situations in which 

i 

they are concerned. God meet3 mankind not in the abstractions but 
'through persons and the daily routine of living. Among the factors 

i 

r 

that contribute to the lack of concreteness is the Bible itself. Many 

i 

I of the ideas are given in terms that are reflections of the gnosticism 
;of the day in which they were written. The Bible also brings to mind 

j 

a picture of life that is at variance with the world in which we live. 

! 

i 

| 

The Bible is oriental, our world is not. All this contributes to other 
worldliness and abstractness that militates against communication with 
the hearer. While the task of speaking concretely is not impossible, 
jit is extremely difficult. The suggestion of Farmer offers the begin¬ 
ning of help: 

I counsel you therefore to go through your sermon when it is 
written and look hard and long at every abstract word. Often it 
will not be possible to alter it to a concrete word, for abstract 
terms are part of the dispensable coinage of thought and even the 
simplest mind uses them, but it may be possible to alter it to one 
more familiar. Yet, even so, it is surprising how often an ab- 

I 

I 

i_ _ 


^Luccoek., 0 £. cit., p. kO. 

| ^Herbert Farmer, The Servant of the Word (New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, 19ii2), p. 71. 
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stract term can be altered to a concrete one, and how great is the ; 

| resultant gain in vividness and power.°° 

j \ 

|A further clarification of this matter is the use of simple words to 

iportray the ideas that are preached. Ideas that are profound can be 

i ; 

! 

iexpressed in simple language* The Apostle Paul caught the importance 

| 

jof speaking in intelligible language when he wrote to the Corinthians, 
i"I rather speak in five words with my understanding, that I might in- 
jstruct others also, then ten thousand words in a tongue.”^ The chal- 
lenge of speaking in words that convey meaning and yet are understood 
(demands effort and diligence on the part of the preacher. Bishop 

I 

.Kennedy states, "It is the unprepared and the pretentions who speak the 

i 

|long words and have the involved style. It takes patience and much 
(Searching to find the simple words which are the best words."^2 

Perhaps the greatest preacher of the eighteenth centruy was j 
John Wesley. Simplicity itself can very easily describe the preaching j 
that he did. While Whitfield has been described as the accomplished 
orator and possessed of such abilities that a congregation would cry at 

i 

the way he said, 'Mesopotamia", the results and impress on the 

| j 

jand hearts by Wesley was accomplished by his simplicity. John Telford ! 
;says of Wesley, "As a preacher, Wesley was remarkable for his simplicity! 
;of style and his force of argument."fo 


forbid. , p. 73* for Corinthians ll*: 19 . 

62£ennedy, His Word Through Preaching p. 75 . 

j ^3John Telford, The Life of John Wesley (New Yorks Hunt and 

Eaton, nd), p. 315 . 
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In his book, John Wesley: Preacher , W. L. Doughty includes a 


jnuraber of comments from the writings of John Wesley that reveal his 

j I 

[attitude toward preaching. In speaking of the need for simplicity in 

i 

j [language, Wesley says: 

1 : 

| Longer sentences utterly confound their intellects j they know ; 

not where they are. If you would be understood by them, you should; 
! seldom use a word of many syllables or a sentence of many words» 
Short sentences are likewise infinitely best for the careless and 
indolent. They strike me through and through .... Neither are the 
| dull and stupid enlightened nor the careless affected by the long I 
| and labored periods half so much as short ones. ^ 

;This characteristic plus the stress by Wesley upon good voice and enun-; 

i. 

:ciation established a pattern for Methodist preachers. At one time, 

i ■ 

iDr. Samuel Johnson was of the opinion that it was the preaching of the 

j i 

| [Methodist ministers that accounted for the success of the Methodists. 

I I 

j This concern for simplicity in ideas, words, and mannerisms has often 

jbeen illustrated by the concern of Wesley in preaching to the common 

! I 

j people. Doughty writes of Wesley’s asking a servant girl to stop Mm 

i j 

! when she did not understand certain words. After much stopping he was 

j i 

[finally able to communicate on her level of understanding.^ In 

i : 

i : 

I clarifying “this emphasis of John Wesley, Doughty uses a statement from 

| ; 

i ' 

; [Wesley’s second series of sermons: 

| | I should purposely decline, what many admire, the highly orna- 

j j mental style .... Quly let his language be plain, proper, and 

clear, and it is enough. God himself has taught us how to speak 
| both as to manner and the matter ... This is the style, the most 

excellent style, for every gospel preacher. Let him aim at no 

: I 

: i 


6 i W. I*. Doughty, John Wesley: Preacher (London: The Epworfch 
jPress, 1955), p. Iit2. 

^ Ibid., p. 315. 
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more ornament than he finds in that sentence which is the sum. of i 
the whole gospel, ‘we love him, because he first loved us' 

{ 

No aspect of the seiraon is more important than the delivery. Inj 

ithis dimension of persuasion, simplicity is also of the essence. While : 

| : 

|the battle between those who read sermons and those who preach extern- 

I 

jporaneously has lasted through the centuries, the need in the modern 
ipulpit is such that preaching directly and simply is more adequate. 
jJames Pike is of the opinion that preaching extemporaneously is the I 
more desired and more effective style of delivery. This manner of 
jdeliveiy enables the preacher to speak directly to the hearers and he 
;can evaluate the degree of communication. There is simplicity in this 
japproach that identifies the preacher and the congregation. "There is 
•something about the I-Thou, direct person-to-person relationship that 
! opens a channel for the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. Who is the ! 

t ; 

| I 

[Holy Ghost: He is the saint esprit de corps. He is the light and 

i I 

warmth in the fellowship, and thus can inspire right directly from the 

|fellowship.*67 A further purpose in this type of presentation is that 

lit lends itself to greater communication. The natural expression of 

j ; 

most American preachers is to use a vocabulary in speaking that is i 

1 : 

•based on Anglo-Saxon derivatives. The ultimate purpose is to reach the j 

i 

hearers and this is done more effectively by speaking to them directly^ 
Farmer is of the opinion that preaching must be geared to a one- 

! ^Ibid. 5 p. liiO. 

j j 

67Pike, op. cit«, p. 73. 

68 ibid.. p. 71*. 
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to-cne relationship* Anything that tends to "muffle the impression 

j _ ; 

jthat the preacher is speaking directly to the individual listener* as 
| man to man* as the saying is* or* as we might say* as personal will to 

i 

I 

| personal will* is to be avoided so far as the special conditions of 

j preaching allow. It is almost impossible to have this encounter and; 

I t ' ! 

i i 

j imerely read a sermon* This does not mean the dispensing with notes or 

1 

| ;manuscript in the pulpit* 

i i 

The alternative to reading is preaching and you can preach 
from notes and even from the full manuscript, if you have taken the 
trouble to do what I spoke of earlier* namely to absorb it* and if 
j your mind is dominated by the sense of this central I-Thou relation- 

I j ahip.7° 

| Perhpas the outstanding example of the modem pulpit * who 

< 

i 

advocates preaching without notes is Bishop Gerald Kennedy* He con- 

i 

i 

tends that this style of delivery adds to the effectiveness of the 

1 ■ 

jpreacher as well as his authority* To be sure* there is the added cost 
jof preparation and diligent application of the rules of public speaking* 

j : 

but the results are worth the efforts involved* "This whole concept 

| ! 

of the Christian message as good news demands a delivery free from 
manuscript and notes * * * * My brethren* it is a crucial and glorious 
day in any man’s ministry when he decided to stand on his feet without 

i 

support save preparation and the Holy Spirit* and preach. 

Accepting the dictum, of the nature of preaching laid down by 

^Farmer, 0 £. cit. » p* 39 * 

| 70 Ibid«* p* UO. 

s •‘■Gerald Kennedy * God’s Good News (New Tork* Harper and 
Brothers, 1 95$), p. 35* 
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j 

! 

i 

\ 

i 

\ 



i h! I 

I I 

jPhillips Brooks, 'Treadling is the communication of truth by man to | 

i 3 

men," 7^ and preaching will carry the most weight and be more effective ; 

I | 

'in its communication when it flows directly from the preacher to the 
•^congregation. 

| Che further element needs to be added to establish the principle j 

i I 

t 

!of simplicity. The sermon must have in it illustrations that speak to 
ithe mind and the heart of the hearer. Modem man is surrounded by 
visual attractions and metaphors that relate ideas. If the preacher is 
to speak simply and proclaim the gospel of Christ, there is of necessity 

j 

ja place for illustrative material. This is a means whereby the preach- 
ier is able to make his sermon simple and concrete. There is a danger 

:that accompanies the use of illustrations, that of using just any 

| ; 

:illustration to have an illustration. This is not acceptable. An 

i 

irrelevant or unsuitable illustration is worse than none at all. Too j 

i 

i 

many stories can tend to make the sermon a reasonable facsimile to a ! 

Botarian's speech. Bishop Kennedy's observation as to the use of 
illustrations is, "As a means of clinching a point, or of holding the 

i \ 

: interest, it is necessary to show the meaning of the message in a 

i ; 

particular instance."73 

i [ 

j This noun, for effective communication is predicated upon the 

ability of the hearer to understand and respond to the message of the 
ipreacher* The very limi tations under ^which the congregation listens to 

j j 

i I 

!- ! 

72phiUip S Brooks, Bight Lectures On Preaching (London: S-P-C-K, i 

|1959), p. 5. 1 

j ! 

73Kenn S dy, His Word Through Preaching , op. cit ., p._lWu_ 
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i 

the sermon demands that the sermon be presented as simply as possible, j 

jlhe academic contributions that often prevade the pulpit are little ! 

i i 

jmore than an attempt on the part of the minister to broadcast his 

f 

Iprevious week’s reading* Simplicity is a basic norm for the communi- 

J 

| cation of the gospel of Christ. 

| 7. TEE TEISD TEST—EELEVANCE j 

Perhaps the most significant factor in the communication of the 
gospel through preaching is the matter of relevance* It is not without 
'cause that a common charge against preaching has been that of irrele- 
jvance* The church and therefore the preacher has been spending a max- 

t 

J ; 

iimum of time and interest on matter's that are of little concern to the 

mass of humanity* The clergy has offered answers to a certain type of j 

i ! 

i ‘ ^ ; 

jproblems, but as James A* Pike says, "There is nothing more irrelevant ! 

j 

|than answers to questions people haven’t asked*"7U In a sense the norm j 

|of relevance is the foundation on which any other norm must rest* It • 

! 

I 

imakes little difference if there is a sense of urgency and the message 
iis delivered with simplicity if the subject under consideration is 

| j 

jirrelevant to the congregation. The preacher and the congregation must ! 

i ) 

be on the same wave length or the time of both has been wasted* I 

Into this problem comes the current debate relative to the 
relevance of the gospel* There are those who contend that the gospel 

i j 

must be preached to a living situation* By this is meant that the 

i : 

j 7liPike, op* cit», p. xviii. 
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jgospel preached in Los Angeles, to be relevant, cannot be preached in j 

! i 

.•the same way that it was preached in the sixteenth centuiy. The con- 

i : 

jtention is that the difference must be more than the change of an 

jElizabethan language into the Los Angeles vernacular. On the other 
side of the debate are those who contend that the gospel hag within it 

I ; 

;the capacity to be applicable to man in any age, and any attempt to 
adapt it will only impair its force. "The theory is that the proclaim- 1 
led Word needs only to be proclaimed since it carries in itself the 
power to relate itself to the needs of all men in all times."^5 This is 

the feeling projected by those who reject any talk of -relevancy. 

1 • 

| Dietrich 2Ltschl fairly well represents this school of thought. 

i 

jin his book, A Theology of Proclamation , he declares in bold terns that 
method and technique have little to do with the preaching of the Word. 

i 1 j 

| | * j 

|"The content is what matters; fom and technique will grow out of the 1 

|| j j 

(Content, not vice versa. To preach exclusively on the basis of a 

Biblical text—as long as we are in this world, and not yet in the j 

• | 
'heavenly city* without a temple—is surely not a matter of tec hniq ue, 

j 

but the very condition of authentic preaching."^ The mistake of such 

I i 

an observation is in the word "will* that suggests the unqualified ; 

producing of right form and technique. Content will not of itself j j 

! ; I 

; : i 

; create the methods of delivery that communicate with the hearer. Such j 

; 

an emphasis is a wholesome reaction to the type of preaching that has j 

i j I 

j_ ! ! 

j ! j 

?^3aselden, op. cit. , p. 72. j 

j 76Ritschl, op* cit. 5 p. 8. j. 
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i ; 

i » 

Ibasis except the attempt to preach on life-situation themes. Forsyth I 

;spoke strongly against this when he observed, "We must all approach to ; 

! " ! 
jour age, but woe to us if it is our age we preach, and only hold up the ; 

j • 

17V 
mirror to the time." 11 

It is an accepted axiom of Christianity that it is not the 

i : 

i 

jpreaching that makes the message gexmane. The way one handles that 

i 

•divine truth does not affect its validity, but the "actuality and the 
•vitality of the gospel do not prevent the ministry from being super¬ 
ficial, the semon from being impertinent, or the church from being 

i 

peripheral. "7® The preacher is not the creator of new truth, he does 

I 

not originate anything new in his preaching. He is more like a crafts- 

i 

man or musician idiom God has chosen to proclaim the majesty of His 

I 

t 

'composition. 

In the consideration of relevance as a noim for communicative 
preaching the preacher must first of all evaluate the matter of seman¬ 
tics. As suggested previously, in recent years there have been new 
discoveries in the field of languages. The preacher must consider the 
meaning of words, both intellectually and emotionally, if he is to be 

i 

i 

relevant in the presenting of his message. 

The struggle with the prevailing language patterns is not new. 
!From the very beginning of the Christian church the theological lan- 
iguage in use had its identity determined by outer conditions. "In the 

i 

j 

j 

j ^Forsyth, ojj. cit., p. 5. 

?8Haselden, op. cit., p. 73. 
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earliest generations, the semantic structure of the theological language 

iemployed was almost exclusivley Semitic and mythic."7? With these • 

\ ■ j 

jwords Jules Moreau posits the idea of the relationship of the Christian J 

\ 

ifaith with the semantics of Israel* It must be remembered that the 

i 

jthought patterns and ideas of the early church had their origin deep 

I : 

within the roots of Judaism* The next step in the canmunication of the 

i ’ 

igospel in a relevant way with the prevailing culture was the identity i 
with the Hellenistic world* In the transference of ideas from one 

cultural pattern and social structure to another it is to be understood 

i 

i 

[that there is a risk involved. That risk is the prostitution or change 
bf the basic concepts that were originally engendered. Moreau supports 
this by stating, "it is true as is demonstrated by the various systems 
against which the church had to pronounce* Nevertheless, this was a 
s mall price to pay for the gains registered by the church in communicat¬ 
ing with the pagan world."80 

| j 

The next confrontation that the Christian faith faced was with 
the Hellenistic world. It was Paul and his contemporaries that became 
;the bridge to this world. They were associated with the Jewish element ; 

I ; 

jof the faith and thus could understand the basic concepts of Christian- i 
:ity. 

They knew Greek because it was their native tongue and the 
tongue in which they had acquired their knowledge of Judaism in 
which they had been reared and out of which they had come. For that 


7$Jules Moreau, Language and Religious Language (Philadelphia: i 
Westminister Press, l?6l), p. 186 . j 

! l ibido, p. 188. 
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\ 


! ; combination of reasons, they preached and wrote a Semitically ; 

j oriented gospel in a language to which, linguistically at least, 

\ it was not altogether foreign because of the Septuagint. 8 -** ; 

f I | 

j It was not long until the post-Pauline literature began to have a 
'place in the life of the church. Such writings like James, the 
iPastorals, First Peter, Hebrews, and the Fourth Gospel reflect a 
|strong divergence from the earlier generations. Each of these writings 
; indicates a stronger tie with the Hellenstic world than the writings of 
.Paul. "It is not until well into the second century that the distinc¬ 
tion emerges clearly, but a backward glance from that point reveals a 
'slowly but developing pattern. The gospel had begun to feel more at 
ihoite in the Greek world. 

j 

| This change in the approach to the gospel has been described as 

j 

Iboth an asset and a liability. The problem side of the ledger is seen 1 
|in the change of emphasis frcm that which was originally revealed in the 

! i : 

I jgospel account. The risk of emasculating the teachings of Christ by 

i superimposing Hellenistic philosophy upon them was taken and the course 

j ; 

| of Christianity followed a new path* However* without such changes 

! ; 1 

i \ 

j brought about by the Greek and Latin fathers, the church would have 

jstagnated. • 

These men made it possible for the church to t hink in Greek arid 
| eventually in Latin. Consequently, the church could not only 

i present its gospel to the pagan world, but it could also defend 

that gospel in open conflict with the pagan world's best thinkers. 

As an outsta n ding example of this process, one need only read the 
Contra Celsum of Origen, which is virtually unrivaled by anything 
| produced in the secular world during the third century*°3 
: ! 


8 1 Ibid. , p. 186. 82 Ibid., p. 187. 8 3lbid. t p. 188. 
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I 

1 

I 

i 


It is Moreau’s contention that from this period through to the 

i 

: ^formation, the infiltration of classical thought was pervasive and 

i 

j 

'dominated the church through those centuries. It was the Reformers, 

! 

; especially Luther and Galvin, who brought a breakthrough, "One of the 

'most important aspects of the Reformation was the recapturing of the 

< 

normative character of the Bible • • • Luther and Calvin both contri¬ 
buted mightily to breaking the hold of the classical Greco-Roman 
!semantic structure upon the mind of the church.”®^ 

The failure to completely break the thought forms of classical 
; thought was and is due to the failure of those who succeeded the Befor- 
jmation leaders. The challenge of this day is to renew the battle and 
to engage in every attempt possible to communicate the gospel in theo¬ 
logical terms that are relevant to the world. As the early Christians 

itook the gospel and couched it in terms and ideas that related to the 

| 

iworld in which they lived, the modern preacher must find that original 
truth and place it in a context that communicates with the world. In 
finding the basic structure of truth, the Form Criticism movement has 
been an invaluable aid. Among the many contributions they have made 
has been the refusal to accept the semantic of the thirteenth, the 

i 

j 

ninth, or even the third century as normative of the Christian faith. 
The basic problem in this matter of communication is that the secular 
world has moved through the centuries in scientific and social under- 

i 

standing, while the church has held onto its antiquated terminology 

i 

i 

i_ 

^Ibid ., p, 190, 
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| U8 

! 

■that was ccramunicat ive hundreds of years ago. 

i ' 1 

! 

I 

i The language that is to be used to communicate the gospel in 

1 • I 

| these days must at least be as effective as that which was used in an 

1 ; 

earlier era. "If it is to be effective for Christian communication , it 

!wiH have to reflect all of human knowledge and experience including 

; ! 

Ithat of the scientific era in which we now live. If it is to be effec- i 

i j 

stive for Christian communication, it will have to reflect the peculiar- j 
; ly Christian myth as we now understand it."85 To do this the preacher 

must not only be aware of the insights posited by Biblical scholars, he 

| 

imust also relate the advances of the linguistic science, the philosophy 
!of existence, studies in psychology, and the understanding of the 
^social sciences to bear upon the message to be proclaimed. 

I : 

| Underlying the entire principle of semantic communication is the j 

i * 

jawareness of its dynamic nature. It is in a continual process. 

i 

| The translations of the gospel into the vernacular of the day 

i • 

land the philosophies of the day must be constant. The thought fores 
;and patterns of living in the future will be as different from ours to¬ 
day, as the patterns of today are different from those of centuries 
Ipast. 

i i 

• * j 

! The norm of relevance is not limited to the theological affirm- I 

Rations of the church. The semantic structure of the world to which the 
igospel language is addressed must also be considered. While the first 
| criterion for relevance dealt with the problem from the standpoint of j 


8 5ibid. , p. 193 . 
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j i 

ithe church* this dimension of thought is viewed from the position of 
i the secular world* What kind of a world is the minister attempting to : 
j communicate with? What are the interests and concerns that plague the : 

t 

'modern mind? 

| The term most commonly used to describe the modern world is 

I "secular.” This word with all its shades of meaning is dominating the 

; attention of the preacher whether he recognizes it or not. The world 

i in which he lives is decidedly secular. The government* that in other 

days has felt the influence and subtle guidance of the church* has cast 

off any such influence and dominance. The scientific world has long 
! : 

| ago liberated itself from any supposition that might tie it to religious 

| : 

: faith. The art world that in former years was motivated by concepts 

i 1 

i 

and traditions of the church has likewise cast off this inf luence. The | 
jvast world of commerce and industry has now come to full stature and 
jgoes its way without regard to religious tenets. The concerns of 
modern man have reached a point where any relationship to the religious 
faith of the past is purely accidental. "The world operates very well 

:in most areas without paying any attention at all to religion. In fact* 

! ! 

faith has been put into a pocket, to which the world may revert at odd 

times when and if it pleases. It is no longer a consistent or pervasive 
element in our life."86 This is an apt description of the secular age 

'in which man finds himself. The presuppositions of the past* as far as 

! \ 

\ |religion is concerned, have been eliminated. The task of being rele— 

86 Samuel Miller* The Dilemma of Modern Belief (New York; Harper 
and Brothers, 1963), p. 
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j i 

-rant means, then, that the preacher is "trying to ground his word on j 
jprecisely the premise -which a secular world omits. n8 ? The secular world 
! intimates to the preacher that life is organized apart from God. 
j In attempting to understand the ingredients that comprise this 

jsecualan.world, the observations of three distinguished writers will be j 
i given. 

1 ‘ f 

! A. James A. Pike— He has divided the secular world into four 

■factors. The first includes what he calls the remnairts of old factors. 
Among these are the frontier type of attitude that rejected any kind of 
jliturgical emphasis and a degree of anti-iatelle ctualism. This factor 
jalso includes the secularizing of education. "The impression that you 

lean sufficiently explain life by talking about man and things without 

| 

iGod, flesh without spirit, time and history without eternity." 88 The 

J ; 

jteacher, many times by default, has communicated this kind of knowledge ' 

i • 

i ' 

jto the student* A further remnant that pervades the secular society is ; 

an obvious ignorance of the Bible. Bible reading and family prayer 
have been neglected as a vital part of living. This lack of attention 

I 

ihas allowed a Biblically ignorant church and society to become the ob- 

] ' | 

iject of preaching. In speaking of Biblical incidents, "The hearers 

never heard of them, they know nothing about them." 8 ? This very 
ignorance creates a roadblock to relevant preaching. Along with these 

jremnants is the feeling among many laymen that there is a disassociatim 

| ! 

I 

8< feene Bartlett, The Audacity of Preaching (New York: Haroer and : 
jBrothers, 1962), p. 5. 

j 88puj; ej op. cit. . p. h, 8 9Ibid. , p. 5* 
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; between their religion and other areas of life* Religion for many is j 
: ) 

jnot suppose to have anything to do -with social or political issues in j 

! which they are involved. 

i ‘ 

j The second factor is described by Pike as being unfavorable. 

! ;■ 

j Included in this point is the spirit that is described in such books as 
| ; 

; The Organization Man , and The Hidden Persuaders . The first book tells ' 

| of the highly organized type of life that prevails in toerican culture. 

;The second book presents the methods and techniques whereby conformists 

are made and the people are molded into accepted patterns. In this 

i 

; category Pike also includes the trend among church people to rely upon 

j 

a self-serving approach to religion. This indicates a God that can be ■ 
jused to the betterment and advancement of the individual. "He is 

] 3 

joffered in well-selling religious books, over the radio, and television,! 

; 1 

( ; 

and in some pulpits, as a resource among resources} a sleeping pill, a 
shot in the aim, or tranquilizer."^ This is not to intimate that God i 

i : 

:is not interested in the welfare of the Christian, it does reflect a 
disposition on the part of many to place God in the subsidizing 

business. 

i 

j In the third analysis of the secular world, he introduces those I 

•items that are neutral. This includes the language that is prevalent 
among hearers today. They have little comprehension of the type of 
.religious verbiage that is often used. It is completely foreign to 

i 

|their patterns of understanding, to adjunct to this is the fact that 


9° Ibid., p. 11. 
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1 

(people are more interested in persons than they are in ideas* A more 

1 

(mobile population is also affecting the attitudes and desires of the 

i 

jpeople to whom the preacher preaches. The rapid increase in mobility 

i 

(and the demand to move within a short span of time demands a new ap- 

} 

jproach to what the preacher emphasizes. This means "that in our teach- 

i 

t 

ling program, in our sermon services, in our arrangements for getting to 
people, we have to take account of the fact that our contact is often 

I of limited duration*"^ 

! 

The fourth factor that highlights the secular society is called, 

i 

i "trends which are favorable." While the millenium is not around the 
(comer, the recent statistics indicate a growth for the church. T his 

(indicates that more people than ever are within hearing distance. •Cbm- 

i 

jbined with this is the events of our time that demand a serious approach i 

: ! 

i . S 

! jto monumental problems • The cold war demands serious thinking on the ! 

i j 

| (part of the people. "The answers for human freedom in the face of the ; 

! : 

threat of the domination of things are still in the same old place, but 

J 

we T ve got to bring them out, and the fact that they are relevant again 
so poignantly and sharply is an advantage. 

! The comments by a man of the stature of James A. Pike, in the i 

] | 

church world and in his own denomination, adds weight to his evaluation 

of the secular society to liiich the preacher must direct his sermon. 

B* Halford Lu ccock—Zn his analysis of the world to which the 

i 

| ^Ibid. , p. 17. 9 2lbid. , p. 21. 
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i { 

!preacher must minister, he suggests four ingredients in the diagnosis, j 

r i 

jThe first has to do with a sense of insignificance that is typical in ! 

I . ; 

I the lives of humanity. The sense of personal importance and individ- 

| 

juality has been lost. Man has readied the point where he feels of 

i 

1 

ilittle importance to himself or to mankind in general. Man has became ; 

i 

jonly a cog in the assembly line. "It is not only in the army and navy : 
ithat men are expendable. In much thinking and writing the Economic Man : 
has been superseded by the Statistical Man. And the role of a statistic 

is not a happy one. n ^3 The sense of oppressiveness that has been 

j 

Icansed by the impersonal forces of the world, creates a vacuum that can 
jbe filled with the message of truth. 

j | 

The second aspect as suggested by Luccock deals with the preva- ; 

i I 

I 

lence of insecurity, anxiety, and fear in the lives of people. This 

i ; 

anxiety has became prominent because of the political unrest in the i 

i 

I 

world as well as the turbulence of social issues. This too if reflected 
in much of the literature that is current in America. This spirit is 
motivating the masses to search for a leader that will eliminate the 

i : 

'insecurities that plague them. "We know all too well and shudder at 

j \ 

Iwhat is called 'parasitic insecurity*, the desire for a leader, which 

j j 

has turned loose rivers of blood in the world. This anxiety and 
fear has also been a reflection of the breakdown of the heme life. 
Thousands of people have been reared without the presence of a father or 

j j 

ja mother. This has had its affect on the stability of the individual 

i 

i i 

: ] 

j 93Luccock, o]d. cit. , p. 77. 9l tlbid. , p. 78. 
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land the mass of society* 

i A further ingredient in the description of secular man is his j 

•sense of emptiness* Those values that were dominant in the lives of 
'past generation have now been lost* 

j ; 

The traditional world has collasped and a satisfactory new one 
c ann ot be created. The mark of a large part of this generation is j 
not rebellion so much as a painful lament for lost certainties and j 
: a fumb ling search, through a blindfold, for a new faith. Contem¬ 

porary literature has made many moving presentations of this 
emptiness at the center of life * ^ 

A further compliment of this thought is the feeling of futility 

of life and the absence of hope that pervades the existence of modem 

| 

man. This can be merely a person wallowing in his own self pity, but toi 

j 

many it is a very real thing* The study of psychology has brought into 

i 

jfocus the needs of so many people with this dilemma* These are the 

i \ 

persons "to whom life has lost its savor, but who plod along, often ! 

!hugging their discontent to themselves, who cannot realize their own 
lives j but add much to the uncertainty and unhappiness of others. 

I It is to these needs that Luccock presents the challenge of the 

modem pulpit* The demand is for the preacher to have open ears to the . 

i i 

j I 

jneeds of people and speak a message of hope and certainty, 
i ! 

C* Samuel Miller— Perhaps the most incisive discourse on the 

| j 

problsa of relevance in recent years has been the contribution of 
Samuel A. Miller in his book. The Dilemma of Modem Belief * It is 
lag ains t his analysis of the secular age that he posits his understanding j 

!_ ! 

i ; 

?$Tbid., p. 79. I 

96 lbid. , p. 79. 
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I of Christian faith. 


His thesis of understanding for the secular age is! 


j that there is a double meaning to secularity, This age contributes to ; 

j I 

! i 

!the destruction of certain aspects of the faith, it also has within the ; 
ipotential of aiding the preacher of the gospel* 

! There is no doubt in his mind as to the condition in which 

j ; 

{ 

• religion finds itself: 

Certainly every aspect of the religious spirit has lost its 
intensity. Prayer is no longer the first resort in an emergency 
i but the last, after all the scientific possibilities have been 
exhausted. The sacred has evaporated frctn all but the most in¬ 
timate and numinour of experiences. The fear of the bomb is more 
i intense than the fear of God, Conversion and redemption have been 
replaced by education and adjustment. The church itself has be- 
come - 'acculturated, confirming the established mores of respect- 
■ ability rather than raising the question of man’s inadequacy in the : 
| light of God’s eternal judgment. 


jin further analysis of the secularity of the age. Miller suggests three i 
[indications of it. The first is the loss of unity. The sense of unity ; 
was lost in the advent of secularity that followed the Renaissance and ! 

f i 

'the dissolution of medieval culture, hot only science, but art and 
philosophy as well, rebelled against the religious unity that had tra- 

i 

ditionally bound them together. In this sphere of development, the 
Church and state were also divided. In the evolution of history, "we 

| j 

pow stand at the point where we are unable to identify, for the most j 
part, the religious factors in the political sphere of government, 


nor do we know how to recover the religious implications of a scientif¬ 
ically objectefied nature,"98 This trend to atomize and lose the per- i 

i i 

spective of seeing life in its totality is seen in the current trend in : 

! : 

i ; 

7- j 

j Oilier, o^ cit, , p. 6. 9 8j[bid,, p. 10. 


1 
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iphilosophy. This historic monitor of thought is now confining itself 

j 

Ito minimum concerns like the snytactical logic of language® M Secular- 

t 

iity is the loss of unity both in the consciousness of man and equally 
jin the culture derived from his sensibility* n ^9 

I The second loss to the secular world is defined as superstition 

! 

; and mystery. With the advent of empiritcal science man has been 
brought to the point where "there is a disciplined sanity of mind at 
ieveiy level of human experience. '*100 Life is no longer mysterious. It 
can be seen in a test-tube with exact calculations as to its durability. 

i 

'This trend has obscured meaning through sumbolism* 

! In science the basic and unalterable dimension of mystery as the 

primary character of existence tends to be formulated as merely the 
unknown, which is pushed back by expanding knowledge, while in 
religion its loss is manifested in the reduction of worship 
ecclesiastical entertainment unattended by awe or contrition. 

The natural result of the loss of mysteiy is the rise of all kinds of 

! 

techniques. This means the development of a method that can reduce the 
mystery of a reality to a tachnique whereby it can be effectively 
handled. This destroys the freshness that man’s individuality can 

i 

bring to life. It narrows down science to the field of technical re¬ 
search. "In religion it gives rise to a particular kind of ecclesias¬ 
tical secularity by which all the institutional elements of faith can 
be manipulated with virtuosity and apparent effectiveness without the 
slightest reference to religion itself. n -^2 
l_ 

| "ibid., p.ll. 100 Ibid. 

j 10 I Ibid o , p. 12. 1Q 2 lbid. , p. 12. 


"fof 
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j 

The third dimension of Miller’s view of the secular age is a j 
basic alienation and independence. Without a sense of unity and the 

iquality of mystery in his life, man loses knowledge as to where he is. j 

i 

i Intuitively he desires to make some kind of sense out of life. When he 
is unable to do this, he becomes uncomfortable. The conditions that 

i 

J 

confront man are such that he feels outside the world. He is baffled j 

j 

•by it and looks at the literal world as not being his. The word that 
best describes man in these circumstances is that used by Hegel, 
alienation. This is attached to man by Kierkegaard, Dostoevski, 
Nietzsche, and the existentialists, the psychiatrists, and countless 
jnovelists. 

The name used generally to describe the type of human con- 
I sciousness that derives from alienation is ’rebel*. Our recent 

history, someone has said, resembles nothing more than a series of ! 
rebellions. Our literature is crowded with these figures that i 
fascinate and horrify us—Rasolnikov, Ahab, Brand, Meursault.-^3 

It is within this framework that the social and political rebellion 

finds its rebellious expression. Justified in many cases to be sure, 

but evidence also of the rebellion that has come because of his 

j alienation. 

i ! 

As suggested above, the secularity of this age has a double I 
meaning. With every negative suggestion, a positive dimension arises, i 
Miller sees in the alienation the rise of independence. Man achieves 
a freedom and a sense of fulfillment along with the sense of aloneness• 
jWhile man’s unity was disentegrated, he has found a thrust of energy 


103Ibid., p. lU. 
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jthat is creative in art forms, government, science, and even in 
| religion. "Superstition is swept clean with the coming secularity, yet 

t 

t 

|with the loss of superstition there also goes the mystery by i&ich ex¬ 
istence is deepened and reality in its total aspect respected. 

i 

\ 

Miller is anxious that all the advantages of such an age be 
; realized. Relying on the insights of Bonhoeffer and the "world come of 
age,"^> he sees this age as the recipient of the gospel in a*new and 
• compelling way. Every indication that is given of the secular age be¬ 
comes the ground of his being as a religious person. It is within this 

i 

structure that he is to find salvation. "The fact that we are no long- 
ier children or adolescents, propped up and sustained in our credulity 

by such assertions as direct invasion, or of immediate and implacably 

i 

; authoriataive acts of the divine, means that we have entered a new 
jstage of religion.The faith that man has is in a God who is not 

i 

i 

Jseparate from existence but a God who permeates the common structure of 
life. 

These men have outlined the scope of the society to which the 
preacher must minister. This is the kind of culture to which he must 

I 

communicate. If the message of God in Christ is to be relevant, a deep 
understanding and sympathy with the forces that motivate mankind must 
prevail in the minds and hearts of the preachers. 

K&Ibid., p. 1U. 

! 1Q 5lbid. , p. 15. 

I IQ ^Ibid., p. 16. 
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VI. SQMMAHT 





Preaching which assumes that proclamation is all that is 
necessary, disregarding the nature of contemporary consciousness, 

! I think is too facile and too arrogant to commend itself as more 
than an ecclesiastical assumption 

While there are those in the church and the ministry who still 

i 

jaccept the pattern that is denounced by Samuel Miller, the main stream 

I of Protestant and Catholic leaders are absorbed with the need of 

! 

; cansnuaication. The contribution made by those engaged in the philos¬ 
ophy of linguists have aided in this desire. The clergy has assumed 
'responsibility for the insights given by recent studies of Scripture to 

•see the Biblical authority for a renewed interest in communication. 

1 

! 

!Form Criticism has revealed that the matter of communication provided 
much of the motivation far the writing of the Gospels. 

The primary examples in the New Testament as representative of 

! 

ieffective communication are Jesus and Paul. The effectiveness is seen 
in the fruits and results upon those who listened. Their concern is 

i 

reflected in numerous accounts in Jesus 1 words and the writings of 
Paul. In the final analysis the communication of the gospel rests 
upon the work of the Spirit of God. It is God who takes the message of 
the preacher and touches the minds and hearts of the hearers. 

In establishing the norms for effective communication, it is to 
be remembered that the number established is arbitrary. The suggested 

i 

|ones can be divided and then divided again. The first norm for 
| -*-Q 7jbid. 3 p. x. 

i 
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1 ; 

t J 

{consideration in effective communication is a sense of urgency. By 

ithis is meant preaching that is emest, sincere and has the quality of 

[immediacy about it that demands the attention of the hearer. This is a 

mood that not only characterizes the sermon, but grips the preacher as 

■well. He is a preacher under orders and is constrained by God to 

i ; 

1 ; 

‘preach or his soul is in jeopardy. In spite of the strain on the 

{preacher that has been caused by the fragmentation of his purpose, he 

must accept his primary task of proclaiming the gospel of Christ. The 

constant pressure of the ministry reveals itself in the tendency to- 

i 

[ward amiability, sentimentality, and a propensity toward activity. No 
■amount of work can be a substitute for the urgency that is upon him to 
speak for Christ. 

i 

j The sense of urgency is further based on the sacramental view of 1 

jpreaching, itself. In this the preacher accepts the idea that in 

i 

jpreaching, God in Christ, is present. The sermon is a continuation of : 
jthe revelation of Christ. The preacher is thus a part of the divine 
event. This understanding reinforces his concept of the urgency of 
preaching. He cannot take the task with indifference. He is not 
merely engaged in a manorial service for a historical event, nor is he 
merely engaged in the exposition of Scripture that may or may not have 

i 

a word of relevance. He is proclaiming the gospel; actually prolonging 
Christ’s sacramental work. 

j The mood of urgency is also upon the preacher because of his 

J ' 

{awareness of the peril in which man finds himself* The preacher, in 

j i 

jneed of warning and possessing knowledge of the promise of life in 
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i 

I Christ, proclaims and declares the remedy that can transform and save* j 
jThere is no uncertainty as to the peril man faces. He cannot save him- 
jself by his own faith or ability. By his acceptance of the redemptive i 
iact of Christ, the preacher becomes aware of this dimension through the 

j 

’sacramental act of preaching. A passion for the lost comes upon the 
preacher as he prepares to mediate the gospel. This passion has within 
iit an urgency that thrills and motivates him with zeal to proclaim the ; 
bid message with earnestness and immediacy. 

The second norm for effective communication is a simplicity of 
style. The preacher is involved in the paradox of preaching the complex- 

i ; 

l 

lity of redemption in simplicity. The very nature of oral communication 
demands the norm of simplicity. In the preacher-congregation situation 
lit is absolutely necessary to have immediate comprehension on the part 
jof the hearer. He cannot go back and rethink a particular sentence as 
ia reader could go back and re-read a sentence. If the preacher is to 
co m mu ni cate, it is imperative that he present the message in 
simplicity. 

This simplicity is projected through the words used as well as 

j ; 

ithe illustrations presented. Abstract thinking is on the decline in 
jthe modern day and this makes it necessary for the preacher to be as 
concrete as possible in his presentation. The preacher must follow the 
^example of Paul, John Wesley, and other great preachers in using words 

[ I 

that convey meaning to the average hearer. It is pretentious on the 
iparb of the preacher to assume that the congregation has the level of 
jbheological training that he does. 
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j The structure of the semon is also to be simple if the maximum i 

degree of communication is to be achieved. This structure has about it • 

! t 

the ingredient that gives direction and purpose to the sermon. It be- ; 
jcomes more than a conversation. Beginning with the general proposition, 
the preacher moves his thoughts in logical sequence to the particular. 

i : 

This dimension of communication is further revealed in the style 
•of delivery on the part of the preacher. The bombastic, oratorical 
approach of a few years ago is no longer acceptable. Animated conversa¬ 
tion that is geared to one-to-one relationship aids the preacher in his 
'communication. To achieve this relationship, the preacher can aid his 
'cause by achieving the art of preaching without a manuscript or with the 
use of limited notes. As a singer is better able to communicate the 

I 

message of the song by visibly facing and confronting the audience with ; 

: jhis undivided attention, so the preacher is better able to communicate 

I I 

J l 

with the audience by confronting them without the barrier of a manu- j 

{ script or voluminous notes. 

* ; 

A further aid to simplicity is the use of relevant illustrations, 

^particularly illustrations that contribute to the concreteness of the 

I i I 

| seimonic ideas. The need for illustrations is justified because man is 

i 

I appealed to by all kinds of visual aids. The illustrations act as a 

visual aid to underscore or clinch a point or idea posited by the 

j 

j preacher. 

j j The third criterion established for effective communication is a 

i 1 

i ; 

| pervading relevance. The most common charge against the modem pulpit 

jis that of irrelevance. The preacher is spending a maximum of time on 
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l i 

marginal issues or he is answering questions no one is asking* The | 

i : 

^conflict in recent years between the polar positions of the proclamation 

|of the kerygma without respect to relevance and the more accepted need | 

j ; 

if or speaking relevantly, probably will never be settled. The need for 

i ; 

jccmmunication cannot be ignored. The preacher does not originate truth ; 

! i 

i jbut he must be concerned about making it relevant to the world in which 
his message is preached. To achieve this there is necessity for a re- 

I ■ 

Revaluation of the kind of language used from the pulpit. The struggle 

with semantics goes back to the time of the early church. The pattern 

i 

jof theological verbiage has been dominated by classical thought through 

jthe centuries. It is the task of the minister to use language that is 

i 

1 

irelevant to the culture in which he finds himself, and without changing 
the basic truth of the gospel, 

| The matter of relevance is also applied to the world or society 

jthat is the recipient of the message. James A. Pike, Halford Luccock, 
land Samuel Miller have been used as sources for evaluating the cultural 

i ; 

I ; 

j Rand sociological patterns of the modem ear. From their observations, 

i i 

| lone can establish a composite that adequately describes the modem man 

I i 

to whom the minister must preach. The gospel will necessarily be 
j irrelevant unless the preacher understands t his . 

1, The modem man is motivated by a spirit of secularism. In 

| 

ithe destruction of the mystery of life he has followed the path of 

materialism# This is not limited to the Caamortistic philosophy* but 

| | 

I |prevails also in the thinking of the Merican man# 

i i 

i 2. Man, in arriving at the pinnacle of academic knowledge, is 


! 

] 
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I now prepared to eliminate any presuppositions he may have had about 

i f 

; i 

: religion. This is reinforced by his lack of knowledge about the Bible. 

!A few generations ago the preacher could appeal to the hearer’s under- ! 

i : 

5 ; 

'standing of the biblical account. In man’s modern culture this is no 

y 

! 

jlcnger possible. 

S 3. The scientific advancements of the age and the increase of 

) ■ 

iautoaation have contributed to making man a digit, or a statistic. 

This tends to make him lose much of his individuality and pressures him 
to submit to the patterns of conformity. Man’s feeling of insignifi- 
Icance and loneliness is a natural result. 

i In Anxiety and fear are diseases of the mind that plague the 

modern man. The Cold War situation adds much to the feeling of insecur- 

! 

|ity that man possesses. Man carries with him a constant fear, often, 

l j 

jwith a dread of oblivion hanging over his head. As a by-product of this 
jman is in need of greater psychological understanding. j 

5. The rapid growth of industry and the increased ease of 
travel have contributed to a mobility that is new to this generation. 
Today, the average family moves frequently and this tends to eliminate ; 
jany deep roots. This rootless condition creates problems for the 
'church and for the preacher who is thinking or working on a long-term 
program. This condition also hampers the minister who is involved in a 
series of sermons. 

j 6 0 The prevailing mood of man is one of meaninglessness. This 


is seen in the leterature that reflects the age. Life is viewed as 
being futile; to many men there is very little hope. Life, in these 



j 
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items, must be lived for the moment. In this vein of thought, the 

| 

jmoral value of the church and family heritage are quickly erased. 

i 

I 

I 7. The spirit of the age is further outlined in the mood of 

! 

| jrebellion that grips the people. This is often identified -with the 

t | 

| jteenager but it prevails in all of man’s culture. Socially and 

j politically man is rebelling against the past and what he has in the 

| present. The old patterns have little attraction and interest for him. 

( i 

The preacher of today cannot ignore the issues that are of concern to 

■those who listen to him. The mood of rebellion must be understood, if 

hot accepted, by the relevant preacher. 

\ 

I 

j 



i 


j 

i 

\ 

3 
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CHAPTER HI 


THE SENSE OF URGENCY IN THE PEEACHIIC 
OF BISHOP GEBALD KENNEDY 

I. THE PRIORITY OF PREACHING IN HIS MINISTER 

| There is little doubt in the minds of those who know Bishop 

Gerald Kennedy but that preaching has the highest priority in his 

i 

ministry. Having begun the art of preaching at eighteen years of age 


i 


jand a sophomore in college, he has continued to preach throughout the 

j 

years of his ministry. No words more adequately describe his feelings 

i 

‘toward preaching than those given in his autobiography: 


I have been a preacher and a teacher. Preaching is better, I 
have been preacher and writer. Preaching is better. I have been 
preacher and administrator. Preaching is better. When about once 
in a year I have a free Sunday, eleven o'clock finds me restless, 
nervous, and unhappy. I try to remind myself that a man needs a 


change of pace—to say nothing of his congregation. But there is a 
kind of panic takes over as I think what life would be without 
preaching. My friend ¥. E. Sangster of England wrote in the pre¬ 
face of his last book, shortly before he died: 'I am a traveling 
preacher, unable by reason of sickness, either to travel or preach.' 
I knew those were the saddest words any preacher could write. 1 


jln this connection it is with a trace of pride that in the preface to j 
! jhis Lyman Beecher Lectures he accepts the plaudits of his peers, by 

I : ‘ 

recognizing that his contemporaries see him as a preacher of exception¬ 
al ability. This is done in preference to any ability he may have as 
jan administrator or a writer. His reaction is positive, "Thus be it 

j I i 

I ! 

! _ 


i ^Gerald Kennedy, While I'm On My Feet (New York: Abingdon 

Press, 1963), p. lUO. 



j 
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i 
i 

lever l Preaching is the supreme calling and the greatest joy. May 

j _ p 

ipreachers young and old know this and never doubt it,” 

) 

| There are two main ways in which Bishop Kennedy further reveals 

f 

|the priority of preaching. First, there is the relationship that 

1 

Ipreaching has to the redemptive action of God in Christ. He accepts 

1 

jthe Barthian thought to the extent that Christianity cannot lose the 
‘aspect of preaching without surrendering its essential quality and its 
true nature. Christianity, because of its veiy nature is to depend on 
preaching. This is further substantiated by the place of preaching in 

j 

jthe traditional Protestant approach to worship. “Until we change the 

j 

i 

Protestant tradition, the pivotal thing about the worship service is 
the sezmon. This is the place where the spiritual power is produced 
for the running of the machinery and there is no substitute for it.“^ 
j In the acceptance of his role as preacher the minister in effect 

becomes God’s representative. The accepted understanding by many in 
the modern world of a success motivated man who is equally adept at 
preaching his seimons before a service club, is anathema to him. The 
jpreacher does not argue for his own ideas, rather he is the proclaimer 
|of truth. He assumes the cloak of the prophet in his proclamation. 

;"So the man who is proclaiming the judgment of God and announcing His 
will for men ought to have something of the authority and objectivity 

i 

^Gerald Kennedy, God's Good News (New York: Harper and 

brothers, 1 955) 9 p. 10. 

| 

j 3 Gerald , Kennedy, His Word Through Preaching (New York: 

Harper and Brothers, 19U7), p. 21. 
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i !of a judge* We are not the spokesman of One ■who is seeking clients, 

i i, 

ibut we are witnesses for One who has revealed truth. ,,u In this under- 

i 

:standing of his position the preacher is the possessor of a compulsion 
I that motivates him to proclaim the truth of God in Christ. 

A strong aspect of his relation to the preaching sacrament is 
|seen in Kennedy's understanding of the art of preaching as a part of 
the revelation. The preacher is a part of God's plan to reach those 
•who are called unbelievers. The Christian and non-Christian is con¬ 
fronted by God through persons. The preacher is a proclaimer of an 
bccurence which was God breaking into the processes of life and he is 
•also the medium through which God entreats humanity. This brings the 

preacher under the strong judgment of God. It becomes a compulsion 

i 

j 

and a responsibility. With this in mind Kennedy states, 'Much good 

preaching could became great preaching if this sense of God entreating 

! 

[through me to you were felt. This is what bring eternity into the 

i 

present and makes the contemporary word take on eternal significance. 

The second way in which Kennedy shows the priority that preach- 

i 

I ing has in his ministry is through the stress that he places on prepar- 

I | 

| ation and presentation. In his mind the preacher is a workman and an 

! artist and must prepare in accordance with his calling. Discipline is 

S ! 

j demanded of the preacher if he is to adequately mediate the truth of 

| God to the congregation. His preaching must rest on the foundation of 

| ' _ 

j ^Kennedy, God's Good Mews, p. 78. 

] | 5Kennedy, His Word Through Preaching , p. 10. 
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'discipline,:'- 

J 

There is a level of excellence below which no man needs to sink, 
and it is never necessary for his friends to b e ashamed of him* 

| All of this, however, means that underneath the grace of expression 
| there has to be the law of organization* The good news of law for 
the preacher proclaims that if he will do his work faithfully and 
follow the disciplines of his craft, God will always find him a 

I useful servant.6 

i 

| Bishop Kennedy is a man who is concerned about many issues and 

i 

la man who has a wide range of secular interests, yet, it is with regard 
to preaching that he exhibits a flaming zeal. He is first, last, and 
always committed to the primacy of preaching* n The church needs all 

t 

’sorbs and conditions of men to do its work. But it will die without 
preachers, and a democracy cannot exist without free and flaming 
pulpits. n ? 

t 

H. THE THEOLOGICAL BASIS FOR THIS UEGENCI 


A. The Nature of Man 


Bishop Kennedy’s view of man is one of radical optimism. Man 
stands before God as capable of sublime service or severe degradation. 
The basic ingredient in man is his ability to express his freedom. It 

I 

r 

jis God that has made him this way. ”He could have made a creature 
amenable and docile, but He chose to fashion a creature free, often 
unpredictable, sometimes uncertain, but capable of divine aspirations 


6 Kennedy, God’s Good News , p* 80 . 
7Kennedy, While I’m On My Feet. , p. 11*0. 
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! 


i 

i 
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j 
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i i 

gnri creative dreams."® Man is free not because it is a nice thing to 

i . : 

be free but because it is essential. If men are to achieve their j 

i 

i 

heritage then they must have the freedom to choose and to enjoy or 
^suffer the consequences of that freedom. To achieve the freedom for 
‘•which man has been created means that he masters himself as well as 
his sin* 

He is of the persuasion that a basic tenet in Christian theology 
is God's concern for man. The manifestation of divinity in Christ is 
an expression of God's love for man. As a preacher of eternal truth, 
this thought has primacy in the preaching of Kennedy. Following in the 
wake of this proposition is his belief that no man is hopeless. It is 
blasphemy on the part of the preacher to presume so* This theme allows 
an optimism to be reflected in his preaching. The urgency of awakening ; 
men to their true potential undergirds the preaching premises. In 
jspeaking of man, he says: 

No matter how he may appear to us, God's miracle of grace can 
work for him as it has worked so often for us. One reason Jesus 
disturbed his contemporaries was his unwillingness to look down on 
certain groups in society. Strange how men could get things so 
completely twisted and how they could say he blasphemed because he 
■; saw possibilities in men and dared to offer them the power and 
forgiveness of God.^ 

Along side his strong views on the potential of man is his 
realistic view of the sinful nature of man. He has no polyanna 


: ®Gerald Kennedy, The Christia n and His America (New York: 

jHarper and Brothers, 1956), p. 32*. 

9 Gerald ' , Kennedy, Who Speaks For God (New York: Abingdon 
Press, 195k), p. 122. 
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jimpression of the sinlessness of man. It is not his contention that by; 

1 j 

ieducation man's basic nature can be changed. His doctoral dissertation 

[ 

| was on the subject, Human Nature According to Saint Paul, and it gives 
■an insight into his thinking on the nature of man. He is of the 
j opinion that Paul is not nearly as pessimistic as some would want to 

I j think. In his thesis he says, "Although he has little confidence in 

1 ; I 

natural humanity, he recognizes the fact that natural man has many 
admirable qualities, and instead of being actively evil, he is in a 
state of weakness • • • the doctrine of total depavity is not 
'Pauline."^ He later asserts that Paul was not Barthian in spite of the 
;fact that Barth would regard Paul as his chief authority. He says, "In 
minimizing human power and responsibility; in regarding faith as merely 
passive obedience; and in denying the intellectual element in salvation, 
Barth presents a distorted Paulinism."^ 

The natural result of this view is to regard sin as a positive 
force in the lives of people. He is of the opinion that Christianity 

i 

has rightly diagnosed sin as pride. He takes a strong stand against 
|those who would eliminate the presence of sin in life. The sinful 
Inature in man is not something that can be outgrown or ignored. It is 
Inot so much the mind of man that causes eternal trouble but the heart of 

I 

man. This condition and need of man is not sporadic. Man stands in 
constant need of divine grace. Man can only stand as he relies upon 

^Gerald Kennedy, "Human Nature According to Saint Paul" 

:(Ph.D. dissertation, Hartford Theological Seminary, May, 193U), p. 137. 

j 

| ^ Tbid ., p. Ih2. 
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I 

! | 

ithe grace of God. This undoubtedly casts man in the role of a sinner: j 

The greatest problem for any man is himself. No matter how 
much I want to be good, no matter how much I promise myself to do 
| better, I always come up against a horrible weakness in my soul. 

Faith in myself has to begin with this Christian word to every 
j man: 'You are a sinner* 

It is such an understanding of man that provides the object of his 
concerned preaching. Impelled by man's desperate condition the preach-; 
;er proclaims an adequate gospel. 

B . The Adequacy of the Gospel 

A strength of Gerald H. Kennedy's preaching is the strong 
i answer that he posits for the condition and need of man* He is not 

i 

; content to deal with academic generalities, or leave the solution to 

i 

Ithe problem for indefinite debate. In strong terms he suggests the 

ianswer to be Jesus Christ. It is through Him that man's eyes are open-: 

j 

|ed to realize his true potential. It is through -Christ that, "we learn; 
lat last who we are, and the answer to the riddles of our nature. Made 
in God's image and created to have fellowship with Him, through prayer 

|we enter into worship. "-*-3 lm/hile the closest one can come to pinpoint- ; 

i ‘ ! 

ling his Christology is the traditional, "God was in Christ," he clari- ; 

i 

jfies this as meaning that it is through Christ that men have hope of i 
salvation. It is from His life that men are able to understand the 
love of God and it is through His death that power is available to 

j 

i 

^Gerald . Kennedy, I Believe (New York: Abingdon Press, 1958), 

|p* 30* 

I 

I 1 3lbid„ p. 32. 
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I 
\ 

'.c hang e evil men into sons of God, It is the preaching of this gospel 
jthat serves as a continual source of inspiration for the preacher. He j 

i | 

'is not engaged in mere platitudes about a nice Jesus, but proclaims a 
iredemptive message that can change the worst of sinners. Kennedy 
jendorses the view that it is this declaration which is found in the 
Bible. Undoubtedly spurred by stddy of Paul, he states that the central 
presentation of salvation as found in the NeWTestament is given by Paul. 
:”The central significance of Christianity as a religion of salvation is 
kept ever before us by the Pauline Epistles. It is not too much to say 
jthat whenever Christianity has been at its best, it has been roughly 
jspe akin g of the Christianity of St. Paul."-^ It is in t his connection 
.that he stresses the grace of God. Salvation is appropriating the 
grace of God that has been made available through His action in Jesus. 
Grace is described as being of such a nature that, tt no sensitive person 
jexpects it as his just due, but always he knows that it cernes utterly 
undeserved."-^ 

The strong preaching of salvation is not limi ted to a religious 
experience. It must issue in a life of conformity to the standards of 

f 

■Christ. It is with this motivation that his concern for so cial 
problems is underscored. "Salvation that does not effect a man’s dai ly 
action has no value for God or man." 1 ^ A by-product of the Christian 

l%ennedy, God’s Good News , p. 136 . 

I fttbid. , p. 139. 

^Kennedy, I Believe, p. 2lu 
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j i 

irelationship is the meeting of the problems of life victoriously and 

l 

without fear* 

| j 

j There is little room, in Kennedy’s understanding of the adequate | 

'gospel, for the Christian to be content and smug in his faith* While 

|one accepts the dictum of being fortunate to have such faith, he also 

j | 

jis the possessor of a dissatisfaction, j 

j 

| Faith in Christ is wrought out of life at its worst as well as 

life at its best* It does not bring us ease or contentment* It 

puts our life forever under the searching light of one who was; 
perfect. It opens our heart to the terrible, gentle love of one 
who never lets us go. It means we shall never know one hour of 
I satisfaction with our success if we buy it with our moral failure. 

But then we have faith in Christ, we shall never again walk 
| alone. When we bring our life under Christ’s control, we go 

i ahead—and that is more, we go ahead on the right road. Every 

year we walk with him makes his companionship dearer. I believe 
j that God was in Christ.^-7 


in* pheaceinj for a verdict 


The gospel of Jesus Christ is not just another option that 
I confronts the minds of men* It is THE living option. To accept it, 
Ithere is life and strength; to refuse it, there is death and a failure : 
|to achieve the best in life. 1 ® The revelation of God in Christ and the I 
jdrama of the redemptive act provides the hope for man and the message 

■ i 

for the preacher. Confronted with these ingredients the preacher 
proclaims a saving gospel to a needy world. Is the message to be 
.academic and perhaps attract and engage the mind of the hearer? The 


^Kennedy, I Believe , p. 26. 
l^Kennedy, God’s Good News, p» 66. 
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ultimate purpose of the sermon is to so preach Christ that the hearer 
I is confronted with the demands of the gospel and that an amendment of 

j ' 

life is the result. Kennedy reflects this aim when he suggests in his 
1 jaut obi o graphy s 

| For me it was to proclaim a conviction about God’s nature, God’s ; 

| will, God’s resources, God’s premises. It was to bear testimony to 
the truth of Christ and to help people see themselves as the 
objects of God’s love revealed in Jesus. It was to create a faith • 

; that the gospel is the answer to all human questions and the 
solution to all human problems. 

The gospel of Christ is not to be considered preached when it 

•has only been spoken by the preacher and pondered by the hearer. There : 

jis the further step to be considered and that is the step of decision 

j 

itaken by the hearer to demonstrate the implications of faith in his 
life. To do this, a verdict must be rendered on the part of the hearer.- 
It. is with this in mind that the preacher proclaims with urgency the 

j 

j | 

redemptive love of Christ. Of course such preaching demands the sincere' 

attention of the preacher. He cannot succumb to the sin of haimlessness. 

I 

As the preacher proclaims the truth of repentance and the judgment of 
God upon sin, he is necessarily demanding a verdict from those who 

listen. The supreme event of God acting in Christ is decisive. The 

{ 

invitation offered by the preacher is that all men participate in that 
divine activity. 

It is tisis dimension in the preaching of Gerald Kennedy that re- 

} : 

• fleets a uniqueness and the mood of urgency. Others may be content to 

present a lecture, he is concerned with matters that are of eternal 

| 

i i ~ 

] L ' Kennedy, While I’m On I^y Feet, p. 136. 

I 

! 

3 

5 

1 
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lvalue and demand a response on the part of the hearer. Not merely the 

:response of •understanding and communication, but the response of 

! 

jdecision. 

I 

1 

| The gospel comes like a telegram with all the excitement of a 

Word that must not be delayed. Once this finds us, we shall not 
: be in our pulpits on Sunday as lecturers to discuss some academic 

subject. But we shall see ourselves as God's messengers proclaim¬ 
ing to each man that God has acted and is acting for him, and 
; invites every person to share in that divine activity. In the 
i words of John Wesley, salvation is for those 'who are ready for the 

! conflict, and desire help, and are not inactive.' 


17. THIS NORM APPLIED TO SPHESSNTATITE SEIMS 


A* A General Statement 


i In a written discourse it is impossible to completely evaluate 

| 

i i 

;the scope of a seimon. The difficulty is based on the difference 
| between hearing a seimon preached and reading a seimon. There is the 

i | 

;dimension of communication that goes beyond words and ideas that are ini 
;print. A seimon that may be dynamic and effective when read, may lose 
its communication when preached by the writer. The reverse is also 
'possible. A seimon that is preached with obvious communication, may 
jlose its dynamic when the personality of the preacher is removed. There 
are many intangibles to effective commonicationj the appearance of the 
preacher, knowledge of his background and possible accomplishments, his 
educational qualifications, social and political currents in which he 

I 

l 

jmay be involved, and even the environment and atmosphere at the time of 


20]Cennedv. God's Good News. o. 6o. 
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ipreaching. These are but a few of the intangibles that affect communi- j 

{ 
i 

jcation. Yet, in evaluating a written sermon, these factors have 

; ' 

jlimited influence. 

I : 

I This broad principle is especially evident in regard to the norm : 

j ; 

|of urgency. Urgency is not so much a word or sentence as it is a mood ; 

i ;■ 

ior a spirit. The preacher does not say, “Pay attention now, for I am 
being urgent." He exudes a spirit of concern and seriousness about the ; 
jseimon that gets inside the minds and hearts of the hearers. In this 
:regard, 3ishop Gerald Kennedy is a model of extreme urgency. Every 
jsermon is of utmost importance to him. His demeanor before, during, 
land after the sermon reflects a seriousness about preaching that capti¬ 
vates the attention of the hearer. His own words are, "So far as I can 
i 

^recall, I have never stood in my pulpit without having prepared for the i 

i 

event to the very best of my ability."^- 

I 

i 

The sermons to be evaluated ares "Patches On Old Cloth", "Logic | 

! : 

and Life," and "I Will Not Come Down". The first one is from his book, 

■The Parables, the second one is from The Lion and the Lamb , and the 

! : I 

jthird sermon is one that Bishop Kennedy has recorded for the Word j 

Record Company. Copies of the manuscripts are included in the Appendix.; j 

I | | 

B. "Patches On Old Cloth" j 

! 

s 

This sermon is based on Matthew 9:16; "And no one puts a piece 

I 

! ; i 

jof unshrunk cloth on an old garment, for the patch tears away from the ; j 

i • i 

I i 

i- j | 

2lKennedy, While I»m On My Feet, p. I36. j [• 

i f ! 

1 '-- i 

I j 

j j 
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I garment, and a worse tear is made* 11 After a few brief sentences of 

I i 

i j 

j !background and contextual information, Kennedy brings the biblical 

! 

!truth to bear upon the immediate situation* His concern is how the 

i 

i 
j 

iScrioture is to be related to the needs of modem man. The norm of 

! | 

j [urgency is reflected in the absence of generalities and specific 

| i 

i 

[suggestions as to the application of the biblical truth under discuss- 

; 

! lion. The first major idea that he posits deals with tt the obvious re- 

| i 22 

| [flection that we prefer the old and the familiar.” To substantiate 

I [this claim he becomes specific by using examples of this from the 

1 | 

| jrealas of history, government, and the church. He draws his basic 

x i 

? ? 

f ! 

[thought as an inference from the text, he relates it to the needs and 

i 

i 

thought patterns of modem man. 

! Kennedy’s evaluation of the plight of man is a recurring theme 

5 i 

| jin his sermons. As suggested previously, when the preacher evaluates 

i ; 

I humanity as being in desperate need, then he urgently addresses himself 

| ! 

| to that need. Within this sermon he suggests man’s nature as wanting 

i jto hold on to the past. Man, for personal security, is hesitant to 

j j 

[step forward and change; or, he is reluctant to accept the demands that 
j ia moving culture places upon him. ”An inordinate affection for the 

l • 

| old will find us hanging on to the past too long. "23 

He further describes man’s dilemma as being such that he is 

S 

unable to "patch” the garment of his living. The past does not have the i 

; i ! I 

j | | ! 

| i 

! ^Gerald . Kennedy, The Parables (New Yorks Harper and \ 

iBrothers, I960), p. $k* ; 1 

; * i || 

! 23 lbid., P . 55. | 

] " ; 

' 3 

j { 
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! ! 

; t 

i answers to modem problems—as man has understood that past. "This new! 

| I 

iera has political, economic, and social implications which overwhelm 

jour imaginations. To patch up our ideas of sovereignty, the waging of - 

I |war, and international relations is utterly futile.The same 

' ;■ 

jfutility is brought into the domestic scene. VJhether it has to do with 

jteen age problems or marital problems, man’s tendency is to rely on the ■ 

I I S 

i 

i 

answers of the past to solve the dilemmas of the present, 
i It is against such an evaluation of human nature that Kennedy 

^suggests the adequacy of the Christian faith. It is in the concluding 
paragraphs that he brings to bear upon the reader the power of the 

jGospel of Christ. "Let us note that Christ unites the old and the new. 

i 

|He brings into men's lives and their societies the proper balance be¬ 
tween the old garments which sometimes have to be patched and the new 

i oc? 

garments which we must be ready to put on.At least seventy-five 

i | 

| percent of the sermon has been spent in describing man's dilemma and 

j ; 

j ^seasoning the situation with Christian moralisms. A typical example of 

I 

t ; 

1 

j this isr 

j ■ 

Life demands that men shall have adventurous minds. No man is 
i at heme in this world who decides to stop at some point and travel 

j no farther. For the best picture of our lif e is a journey and we 

; must remain always as men who expect to see strange and wonderful 

| ; sights ahead. Not the least of the gifts of Christ is this wel- 

| coming of the future with great expectations.2® 

Bishop Kennedy is an eloquent advocate of the Christian philosophy of 

* i 

. ilife. In it he finds the remedy for the needs of man. It affects his 

i 

lattitude toward himself and his environment. It is this pervasive 

; i 

i 

i 

2l ilbid. , p. 57. 2 5lbid. , p. 60 2 6lbid . > P« 59. 
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; ! 

:spirit of Christianity that is preached in the early part of the seimonj 

A unique quality of urgency that is reflected in this sermon is \ 

r j 

'found in the subtle demand for decision on the part of the reader. A 
iconstant demand is made for a decision that involves an amendment of 
•life. This is done by presenting contrasts before the mind. Two ways 
;of living are given. The difference between them demands that a choice 

I | 

•he made by the reader. The Christian message and the Christ of that 
message are presented as the answers for man. "The Gospel which is the 
•same since the beginning also promises to make all things new. I do 
'not know anything like Christianity to help a man or a generation 
irespect the past and welcome the future.Following this with an 
'appropriate illustration, Kennedy then involves all readers in a moment 

j • 

iof decision with the words, "Can you imagine what it meant for that boy I 

jto wear something new for the first time?" 2 ^ in those moments of 
! ; : 

{imagination, the reader is confronted with the possibility of a new way i 

! : 5 

of life in Christ. He is confronted with decision. This reflects the I 

; i 

Sense of urgency that has undergirded the motivation of the preacher. j 

' i 

1 1 i 

j C.. "Logic and Life" j 

; I I 

: I !■ 

"I thank thee, 0 Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that thou ! 

! : t 

didst hide these things from the wise and understanding, and didst j 

reveal them unto babes." 2 ? With these words printed at the heading of ! 

jthe sezmon. Bishop Kennedy proceeds in developing the first of his j j 

; ! | 

| 2 7ifc>id. , p. 61. 2 ^Toid. , p. 6l. 2 ?Luke 10:21. I ; 

i | 

j 

| 
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i i 

| sermons that give the paradoxes of the Christian faith. The text be- 
j comes the springboard from which he presents the proposition that the 

i 

| wise and understanding of this world are unable to give an adequate 

j : 

! philosophy to meet man’s deepest needs. But Christianity has the 

| ; 

j answer 0 While it may appear to be contrary to logic, "what a devasta- j 

jting thing it is to our intellectual limitations ."3^ 

j 

Man’s dilemma is given as descriptive of Thoreau’s words, "quiet; 
desperation."^ Man is preoccupied with having a philosophy of life 
land this is indicative that he has not found an adequate one. He 
!accepts no values that are beyond his immediate comprehension and 
lexfcemal manipulation. Man is constantly going wrong because he assumes 
ithat "men are purely rational creatures who act only from rational 
motives. We think that the healing of the ills of our life is an 
!intellectual matter."32 Mam is further described as being paradoxical i 
j within himself. He is both free and bound;; a spirit and yet a body. 

This results in a continual warfare within. In spite of wanting to be 
free, he remains a slave. What is the answer to his dilemma? "Of one 
we can be sure—it will have to be a way beyond logic. "33 

It is to this dilemma and analysis of man’s nature that Kennedy j 
addresses the Christian answer. The sexmon abounds in mo rali sms that ! 
reflect the Christian way of life. "There is meaning in life. It has 
a purpose. There are principles underlying the world, and a mighty - 

i ~ ' — - - 

i 30Gerald Kennedy, The Lion and The Lamb (New York: Abingdon 

Press, 1950), p. 21. 

j 

j 3 1ibid . t 13. 32 x bi( j >> po xi,. 3 3ibid. , p. 18. 
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I o). ! 

|order is discernible."^ In writing of the virtue of mercy and equat- ! 

i 

jing it with justice, he saysi 

j Gentleness is a Christi an virtue. But it is an austere kind 

of gentleness, which to seme minds is illogical and therefore im¬ 
possible* It has been the great accomplishment of the gospel to 
hold our understan din g of the gentleness of God's commands over 
against the severity of his purposes. Men must do the same thing 
in their personal relations. Christian graces must rest on ethical: 

| virtues. Bo single virtue can stand alone.35 

sin many ways this sermon is typical of many of bishop Kenneth's sermons® 

i ; 

;The content rests not so much on the proclamation of Jesus Christ, as 
■the preaching of the adequacy of the Christian way of life. 

The spirit of urgency is indicated by his confronting of the 

[reader with the demand of decision. He urges the reader to remember 

} 

ithat Jesus called men to be his followers. The Christian message makes 
its .appeal to mankind. "To men as they stand at the crossroads it comes, 

i 

Inot with a system, but with a revelation. It demands a plunge, a 
(decision, an action."# 


D. "I Will Not Come Down" 


The Scripture background for this sermon is taken from the 

\ i 

iBook of Nehemiah. "And I sent messengers unto them saying, ’I am doing : 

j ;a great work so that I cannot come down*."37 This sermon is considered 

I 

i ■ 

because it deals with an area of concern that Bishop Kennedy often 

j 

speaks about—the ministry. It appeals primarily to a select group but 


3 Uibid., p. 15. 35 ibid«, p. 20. # ibid., p. 23. 

37Nehemiah 6:3* 
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! distinct patterns of approach are evident and they parallel the patterns. 

i i i 

c i i 

I jthat he uses in other sermons,. The sense of specific immediacy is 

| -easily recognized. The Scripture passage is described as having mean- ! 

| | 

jing to modem man, "Now I don’t know- how you feel about it today, but 
I iit seems to me that word is spoken to us."3^ 

I i : 

i | Since the sermon is directed primarily to the ministers and the ' 

| I ! 

| ;church, the needs illuminated are those prevalent in the church. He 

| 'intimates that often the church, people are like those in Hfehemiah’s 

t • 

I day—discouraged and believing that nothing can be done. He also sees : 

I i • 

I jthe church as harboring those who engage in malicious whispering 

icampaigns. The minister is not to be disturbed at such signs, in soite i 

i i * i 

{ |of their prevalence. In depiciting those who would bring pressure to j 

: bear, upon the modern "Nehemiah", he categorizes them: trouble makers, J 

; jthe discouragers, the fearful, and the scandal-mongers. The preacher j 

jis also warned of his susceptibility to temptation. "You will be j 1 

; i i 

| [tempted to go down, but don’t do it ... I really don’t know anything 

much harder to bear than to bear lies about you."^ It is to this 
; | ; 

heed in the lives of men and women that he addresses the message of j 

I i j 

Christianity. This sermon has overtones of urgency that are not pre- ! 

! i j 

isent in the other sermons under discussion. This is true, probably j 

J ; 

because the manuscript is not edited and it contains many words of 

urgency and phrases that are repeated to insure proper emphasis. 

! \ 

! i i 

i ! 

■' ■■ ■ ■ 1 ■ 1 — .. —■ — ■ 

! 38062.31(1 Kennedy, Sermon: ’’I Will Not Come Down", Record ¥-321:5- ! \ 

|LP, Side 2, Word Record Ccmpany. ! I 

! 39 ibid. | 
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I Several times the word ''Oh” is used and it carries with it a quality of j 

concern for those who are listening. An example of the intensity of ■ 

i 

spirit that he reflects and the use of repetition in his urgency is 

i 

jsensed in the words; "I have learned that just as there’s no sense in 

i j 

I ! 

coming down from the wall to talk to these people, there’s no sense in \ 
jwriting a latter in answer to them either. Let it go— let it go—and ; 

|be caught up in this vision, this hope, this great project."^ 

i ! j 

This sermon reflects very little of the urgency that comes with i 

! 

the proclamation of the Gospel. Mainly, this is so because of the 

J 

•absence of the Gospel of Christ. In fact, the word "Christ’* is used 

i 

jonly twice in the entire sermon and in both cases it refers to the 

i : 

jcburch as being the body or fellowship of Christ. This is not to say 

Ithat the Christian dimension is absent; in fact, the basis of the 

I ' 

j constant moralistic emphasis has its tradition in the Christian faith, i 

! j 

jThe sermon is primarily motivational rather than proclamation. With the 

j ! 

j stress on moralism and ethics, he is seeking to motivate the ministry 

! : 

land the laity to a deeper understanding of the task of the church, 

! i ; 

! ; : 

! We’d better do it in the Church. Better come back to the under- ; 

i standing of what the Church is—the dignity of its calling and the | 
divinity of its life and the meaning of its fellowship—build some ; 

| | walls—make it more than a club—that men who came to us under- | 

j stand that here—here is the fellowship of men in Christ—here is 
love—here is redemption .... We need in our lives the Holy of 
i Holies which was in the temple of Jerusalem where nobody enters 

except the high priests and only on stated occasions because that’s 
s where God was.^-*- 

j The appeal for an amendment of life and a decision on the part : 


k°Ibid. ^Ibid. 
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of the hearer is again evident, Kennedy is preaching for a verdict. 
With eveiy means of content and delivezy he is preaching with a sense 
of passion for those who are listening. It is his commission to be a 
channel through which the spirit of God can work. He does not leave 
the reader or listener up-in-the-air as to what his decision ought to 
be. He spells it out and then challenges the audience to a decision. 
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CHAPTER IV l 

• ! 

i ! 

THE SIMPLICITY OF STILE IN THE PREACHING 

! i 

| OF BISHOP GERALD KENNEDY 

i 

| I. THE IMPORTANCE OF STRUCTURE 

The need for simplicity is reflected in. the structure of the 
: sermon. Some would disdain any ki n d of rules for structuring a sermon,. 
'but the need is apparent if the preacher is to define his message and 
I present it in simple terms. Structure lends itself to the motif of 

i 

: simplicity. ”The thing that is most distressing to me in listening to | 

| 

j sermons or in reading thorn, is the vast number of preachers who have 

I 

:not learned how to make the most simple outline. More sermons crack up 

:on this hidden reef of inadequate organization than on any other nock.”^ ; 

I 

(Many men are excellent conversationalists but unless the sermon has a I 

I ! 

t j 

jskeleton on which to build ideas, the discourse will degenerate into a 
rambling muddle. It is not necessary to have the outline obvious, but 
iit should be there in strong terms, so as to give the hearer a sense of 
direction and purpose. The generally accepted pattern for out linin g is 
to move from the general to the particular. In this manner the hearer 
iis confronted by the demand of personal response as the preacher con¬ 
cludes his sermon* In this metlod the outline should be kept simple 
iand used in a way that the hearer or reader can tell the relation of 

i ^ Gerald . Kennedy, His Word Through Preaching (New York: 

Harper and Brothers, 19li7), p. UHH 
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ieach thought to the -whole. 

i 

Kennedy has related the need for a simple structure to that of 

i debating: 

| 

! I think the most valuable early training any young preacher can 

have is debating. I would make that a required part of pre- 
theological courses for several reasons. For one thing, it teaches 
| one to speak for a verdict, or a decision* It demands such careful 
■ preparation that the debater is ready to answer any possible argu- 
; ments that may be advanced by his opponents. But most important of 
i all, it teaches one how to organize his material by making a brief. 

Then it is that one learns to make an affirmation and build a 
| foundation for it that will hold it up. The process is one of say¬ 
ing that this is true, because this is tarue, because this is tame. 
The whole thing has to hang together and develop logically, and in 
j- my judgment that is the minimum requirement for building a seimon.^ 

Kennedy places the matter of organizing or out linin g the sermon 

! 

jas a major cause for the lack of communication between pulpit and pew. 
iThe clarity of the seamon, to a great extent, is deteamined by the 
simplicity in organization of the material to be given. The lack of 

jthis quality gives the people a vagueness about the seamon subject and 

1 

; an uncertainity in their role of response. M To organize our material 

! 

idoes not take special gifts and it does not demand any great intelli- 
jgence. But it does demand the assumption that an involved arid obscure 

I 

style is not so much a sign of profundity of thought as of confusion 
lof mind."3 While this style of preaching may on the surface appear 

I 

intellectual it is often little more than ambiguity of thought. 


^Ibid. , p. Ii8. 

3lbid. , p. It8. 
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j II. THE USE OF ILLUSTRATIONS j 

■While a trademark for the Kennedy style of preaching has long 

iheen the use of illustrations, he seldom mentions this in his writings. 

iHe oublished two "Notebooks" which are the compilation of illustrations 
} - 

i 

jin which he shows a keen interest in types and sources for illustrations; 

! I 

|In his book. His Word Through Preaching, he spends less than two pages : 
•spe akin g of the place of the illustration. This does not mean that he 
‘places little emphasis on its importance. In response to his statement : 
jthat, "Abstract preaching is always bad preaching,he declares that 
|it is through the use of illustrations that preaching is made concrete. ; 
To avoid the pitfalls of too many or too few illustrations, his normal 
jpattem of usage is to use at least one illustration for every major 
proposition. Through reading and from personal experience, the preacher 
|has a continual source for apropos illustrations. The preacher should 
always be aware of the danger of using too many trite or threadbare 
illustrations• 

I The example that the preacher should follow in the use of 

illustrations is Jesus. 

Our best models will be the parables of Jesus for in them we 
see how a great preacher makes unforgettable and unescapable a 
mighty truth. They were brief, with only one point, and they throw 
a light on a great idea. They made an abstraction like ’God is ^ 
love’ find a man’s spirit with wonder and power, like a miracle. 5 

. - . _ , . — - _ i 

| ^Gerald H. Kennedy, While I’m On Hy Feet (New York: Abingdon 

Press, 1963) p. 139* 

I ^Kennedy, His Word Through Preaching , p. Ik5* 
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! ! 

! ! 

:From this, the basic thrust of his use of illustrations is seen. They j 
iare not for ornament or simply to fill space. The illustrations convey^ 

I j 

| j 

land illuminate the truth that is being declared. In an interview with i 

|Bishop Kennedy he accepted the observation that his illustrations have 

i 

i the quality about then of emotionalizing the truth. They are not a 

! i 

Iparaphrase of previous abstractions. They involve the hearer emotion¬ 
ally in concrete ways 

The source for his illustrations ranges from the theater to the 
;Sports Illustrated , from his own experience to that of fellow ministers. 
;His reading is done primarily for the discovery of appropriate illus¬ 
trations. In a survey of his sermon, "Who Speaks For Freedom," in his 

Ibook, Who Speaks For God , a fairly typical range of illustrations may 

i 

!be found. Included among them are the following items i ! 

i ‘ 1 

| 1. A quotation frcm the Indian philosopher, Badhakrishnan. 

2. A quotation from Spinoza. 

3. A historical incident from the Book of Judges, 
ii. A comparison with the Communist approach to life. 

5. Observation about Edwin McNeill Poteat. 

6. Two incidents told him by personal friends. 

I 

7. Use of Mussolini.*. 

8. Quotation from Michael Faraday. 

9. Comment frcm the Witness by Whittaker Chambers. 

10. Observation from G. K. Chesterton. 


6 Personal interview with Gerald H. Kennedy, Appendix E. 
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| 11. Two incidents about sporting events. 

i 

12. Quotation from Oliver Wendell Holmes, 

13. Two historical events . 

i 

j 

lit. Illustration from his personal experience.7 
j The strength of the illustrations is not that they are numerous 

| or lengthy, but that he uses them a rtfully to bear the weight of his 

t 

ideas and argument. Each one seems to be chosen for that particular 
'place where it is used. His illustrations seem to have a double- 

•pronged purpose; to illustrate the basic idea that is being presented 

| 

'and then to carry an idea within themselves. His illustration can 
!stand alone. 

t 

j 

It is apparent from the list of illustrations given, that an 

] 

|item of concern in his use of them, is the rejection of plagiarism. He 

i 

Igives credit whenever possible to the source of his thoughts. His 

j 

(conscientious attitude toward the rights of others demands that he 
resist the temptation to plagiarize. An adjunct to this is that in 
using another man’s ideas, the preacher must be as faithful in relating 
ias possible. 

I 

I We should use another man’s material in such a way that if we 

knew he was listening to us, we would not be embarrassed. Any¬ 
thing less than this is not enough, and anything more than this is 
not necessaiy.S 


^Gerald H« Kennedy, Who Speaks For God (New York; Abingdon Press.; 
\L9$V) S p. 72-105. ! 

! . I 

^Kennedy, His Word Through Preaching, p. 122. 
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HI. THE PLACE OF BIBLICAL EXEGESIS 


Bishop Gerald Kennedy is a man of one book in the sense that it i 
|has been the object of his study and the source of his inspiration 

I : 

i : 

i 

! throughout his ministry. Beyond the demands of administration and 
ipreaching obligations he finds time to be current in the field of 
I Biblical studies. He constantly seeks from those in the field of 
’exegesis, suggestions as to new books that have been written. This 
: interest and concern for Biblical interpretation is further seen in the 
ifact that his seminary and doctoral theses were written in the area of 
the Hew Testament. He is in no way to be seen as a literalist in his ! 
iuse of the Bible, however, he does revere and respect it. In his book, 
|God*s Good Hews:, he said, "Biblical criticism has been one of the most 

i 1 

1 ; 

rewarding of modern studies# It has made the Bible a new book for us j 

land has opened to us meanings which previously were hidden.The 

I 

Bible must not be taken as an end to itself and worshipped. It is the 
witness to what God has done in Jesus Christ. In a phamplet sermon en¬ 
titled "The Right Book” he makes this observation that reveals the 
iBible's priority for Mm. "The book is first of all a record of God's | 
dealing with men and what happened when they fled from Him or accepted 
Him. It is a book of the spirit, describing the human situation and 
the reality of God. It is the eternal Book dealing with the great 
jhuraan and divine issues 

i 

i : 

| 

^Gerald Kennedy, God's Good Hews (Hew York: Harper and 
jBrothers, 1955), p. 65. 

■_ ^Gerald H. Kennedy. "The.Ihght_Book'L.£amphlet--seimon.- 
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; | 

j In evaluating the place of the Bible in his preaching there are i 

! 

’two emp ha ses that are prominent. First, his sermons are biblically 
(oriented, in that his basic thesis is based on a Scripture passage. In; 

ja seimon to laymen in 196U he introduced his message with the humorous 

j 

I statement that he always began with Scripture. The reason being that 
;regardless of where he came out in the seimon, he knew that he had a 
Igood beginning.-^- Although this was spoken with humor, it does reflect ‘ 
la serious intent on his part. He has a penchant against sermons that 
Regenerate into socialogical or psychological lectures. The second 
^emphasis is the usage of Scripture narratives to provide a spring-board 
if or his ideas. He presents the Biblical account and then seems to bank 

i 

ioff to get a clearer perspective of it. From that vantage point he 

i 

'■proceeds to draw certain inferences from the test. His method is not 
topical or exposition. In the language of homiletics, it would be j 

i 

called, textua 1-inferential. j 

Perhaps a clear picture of his use and understanding of the Bible 
■for his preaching can best be seen in his answer to a related question 
in a personal interview. 

Well, I think that a man is bound to be honest in his use of 
Scripture in-so-far as he can determine what the book says, what I 
the circumstances were. He should not go against that in any way. 

On the other hand, I think that the Bible is only used properly 
when it becomes the Word, the living Word, for our particular time, 
our particular situation. I don't have the feeling that Biblical 
preaching is really what it ought to be by just retelling an ancient 
story. I think if it doesn't have seme word to speak to us, some 


^Lecture by Gerald . Kennedy, Bishop's Luncheon, Statler-Hilton 1 
Hotel, Los Angeles, California, Nov. 5 } 1?6U. 


i I 

j ) 

1 $ 
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j 

! 

) 

j 


i 

! 


| 

i 

5 

I 

i 

t 


i 


significance in this particular situation, some interpretation for j 
us, it is not much value. So I trust that I don't go against the 
spirit of it. Sometimes I expect I would take seme liberties in 
saying, 'He might have had this in mind', or 'this is back of this, j 
this is the general field in which we are'. I don't get excited 
as I once used to get about making sure that I know exactly who the ; 
author was and when it was written. I wouldn't have ary hesitation, 
for example, when speaking of St. Paul's letter to the Colossians 
or to the Ephesians. I wouldn't think it was necessary forme to 
give a long talk in the middle of the sermon why he didn't write it j 
or maybe it is a later development. Now, maybe that's a careless- 
ness that has come on me with age, but it never seemed to me to be 
relevant anymore. I don't think people care too much about it. I 
do have a feeling that the Scriptures represent a world in view, a 
kind of atmosphere in which is, God rules. Now that's the kind of 
3iblical preaching I think we must be very careful to be in—that 
atmosphere of the Scriptures. This is what I try to do, although 
I am sure that seme people would say that I don't succeed in it. 
Biblical preaching seems to me to be called such when it takes the 
fundamental assumptions of the Bible and uses them in interpreting i 
our life. You will nearly always find a text or a chapter or a' 
book or an incident from which you can take off, to start with, to 
get into it. If you are still true to that world which was created , 
for us by the Scripture, you are a Biblical preacher.-*- 2 


j IV. STYLE OF DELIVERY 

i i 

J 
! 

) ; 

In describing the preaching style of Bishop Gerald Kennedy it is 

j 

necessary to begin where he does—in the study. It is there that he 
begins the arduous task of preparing a sermon for delivery* The normal : 
procedure is for him to outline the sermon on Wednesday and then talk it 1 
:through for the next three days. It is the talking of the sermon I 

ithrough that enables him to grasp the ideas with facility and to preach 
'with liberty. It is only with this preparation for delivery that 

enables him to say, "So far as I can recall, I have never stood in my 

i j 

J 

l 

pulpit without having prepared for the event to the very best of my 

i 


^Personal interview with Gerald 


Kennedy, Appendix E. 
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ability.While other activities may have been slighted in perform- j 

ance, the sermon and its preparation for delivery has had priority in j 

i 

:Kennedy's time. 

j 

I In the delivery of the sermon there is a constant striving to do 

1 ; 

iit as effortlessly as possible. This does not infer a lack of interest: 

5 

i : 

lor intensity. ”1 can’t imagine just a kina of easy-going talking in 

{preaching. It is intense, or should be. If it has taken hold of you, : 
iif it’s exciting to you, then you are at pains to make sure that 
people who hear you, get it.”^ It should be apparent to the listener 
'that the preacher delivers with ease. As with all true artists and 
craftsmen, the preacher is effective when the mechanics of preaching 
are unnoticeable* 

i ; 

j Bishop Kennedy is an advocate of the use of the simple and 

! j 1 

| {natural gesture. He does not condone the old time oratorical approach 

! I i I 

j j I ! 

jthat relied on a maximum of motion and noise to the exclusion of thought, j 

| ! 

j and perusasion. The ministerial tone with its sepulchral overtones has 

j j 

i no place in the modem pulpit. The natural use of the voice is always 

i ' ■ 

j {effective in capturing the ear of the audience. There was a time when 

i j 

j [the preacher was the only capable speaker in the area but this is no j 

j j | 

longer true. Education and the use of communication media has raised ! 

I : : 

| the standard for effective speaking as well as the number of persons 

| who are capable public speakers. 

! i ! | 

: 1 -— | | 

! ^Kennedy, While I’m On My Feet , p. 136. j 

j 3-UPersonal interview with Gerald Kennedy, Appendix E. [ 

! j 

; i S 

: ‘ j 

--- “ 1 

I 

j 
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; | 

| A vital aspect in the delivery of sexmons is what Kennedy refers • 

!to as the "dramatic," The preacher, in his delivery, must be aware of j 

; | 

|the need for this without going to the extreme. "The drama of a 

i 

jsermon ought not to be any antics on the part of the preacher or in any 
'particular way of putting it, but in the material itself."^ The result 

i 

:of such an emphasis is what has been called "animated conversation." 
•Kennedy is a classic example of this kind of delivery. This allows for 
ja smooth delivery and yet provides for an intensity of spirit to grip 

:the preacher and the congregation* 

1 

The style of delivery that is encouraged by Kennedy includes the 

■right use of the voice. He suggests that the manner of speaking should 

| 

•be varied constantly, as any prolonged pitch or manner of speaking 

[becomes tiresome to the listener. j 

i 

There are times when the elevated thoughts demand a ringing 
voice, and there are moments when a man must speak quietly and at 
I a slower tempo. No mood should be maintained for too long, and a 
good sermon will be delivered in a variety of moods. There is no 
harm in laughter as long as it is thoughtful laughter. The preach¬ 
er with a good sense of humor ought to use it in the pulpit, though 
always with restraint. The Gospel becomes drab when it is delivered 
in a drab tone. 0 

jit is imperative that the preacher use good enunciation in his speak- ! 
jing. The preacher can easily get in the habit of slurring words and 
failing to pronounce certain consonants* This can contribute to making 
a delivery crude and uncultured. 

A vital part of delivery is that which involves the physical 

J j 

• i 

1 

Personal interview with Gerald Kennedy, Appendix E* 
^Kennedy, His Word Through Preaching , p. 71. 
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! 

! iassests of the preacher. His personality oermeates the entire sermon. i 

| I 1 

! jThis is an elusive quality but positive in its presence. The projec- i 

I | i 

i jtion of his personality attracts the attention of the hearer and. 

1 ! ‘ 

: injects in the sermon a unique quality. A part of this includes the 

i ! 

j |physical habits that the deliverer uses. Many of the movements of the 

l l 

i j ; 

S jbody can take on the character of annoyance and it is up to the preach- 

1 ■ 

i ; 

j -er to eliminate them as quickly as possible. They can become barriers i 

j Ito effective communication. "Most of us fail to realize the extent to 

! 

i ••which we preach with our bodies. The actor makes no such mistake and 

i i 

j ! : 

j assumes from the beginning that he must learn how to control not only 

jhis voice but his arms and legs."^ The proper posture for the preach- i 

! 

jer is to stand erect and to use the arms only in meaningful gestures. 

i ! 

I ; 

i"A preacher ought to be able to stand before people and give the impres- 

j i 

! jsion of perfect control over his whole body, or better yet, to give the j 

! [impression that every muscle is the servant of the message."^ 

i ' : 

I 

| V. THIS NORM APPLIED TO REPRESENTATIVE SERMONS 

i ; 

j A* "Patches On Old Cloth" 

i ; : 

! i : 

: i ; 

! i ! 

| A trademark of a sermon preached or written by Bishop Kennedy is 

I simplicity. The simplicity of sermon structure is probably due to two 

reasons: 1) it is easier to keep in mind for himself, since he preaches 

| : 

i 

without notes or a manuscript ; and, 2) a simple outline enables the 

: j 

j i 

i 

t 

| ! 

•^Kennedy, His Word Through Preaching, p. 73. 
l8 Ibid. 
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| congregation to follow him and it enables them to evaluate the progres-j 
; sion of his argument. In this particular sermon he begins with an 

i 1 

! illustration that quickly engages the mind of the hearer, Within this 

i . 

I illustration he places a general proposition that he will later develop 
i in particular ways. The proposition is, "For the idea of change is 
I something we must live with but something few of us leana to accept 

i 

: gracefully. This thesis is then related to the parable that Jesus 
i told conce rning new patches on old cloth. Following the introduction, ; 

! Kennedy posits his first point in the form of an observation: "We 

! 

( 

might begin with the obvious reflection that we prefer the old and the 
ifamiliar." 2 ® The subpoints of this division are made up of particular 
‘ways in which mankind does prefer the old to the new. This is viewed 

i 

! in relation to history, religion, government, and the church. The 
jsecond division of thought says, "Jesus was describing in this story a j 

I ! 

■ 21 

■law of life." By this is meant that there are times when the old can¬ 
not be patched. A new garment is needed if growth is to continue. This 
idea is substantiated from present world conditions, religious exper¬ 
ience, and various domestic crises. The third division of the sermon 
presents the idea that, "This law puts a demand on human nature." 22 
Again, application of this truth is made to practical situations. This 
applies to man's spiritual life, the church, and life in general. The 
; fourth idea suggested from this parable is, "let us note that Christ 

i 

■^feerald . Kennedy, The Parables (New York: Harper and 
Brothers), p. 53* 

i 

: 20 Ibid., p. 5k. 2 1 Ibid., p. 56. 2 2 Ibid., p. 58. 
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i unites the old and the new. "23 Christ is advocated as the answer to 
i : 

jthe delemmacin which man finds himself. This is followed with the con-j 

j ! 

[elusion that involves a decision on the part of the reader. 

I : 

; From this analysis it is clear that Kennedy does give a concise 

i 

joutline. He moves from a general proposition to the specific analysis . 
[of that proposition. The movement of thought is always toward the end . 
;of the sermon, where the hearer or reader is challenged to involvement. j 

j ; 

'In this particular sermon the adequacy of Christ as a mediator between 
the old and the new has a prominent place in his thought. 

i • 

i 

Kennedy's sermons can almost be classified as a source book: for 
jillust rations. Within the framework of this one sermon, he includes 

l * 

I 

!the following illustrations: 

j ; 

; 1. An introductory illustration of a man who worried when he 

jhad to buy something new 

j 2. A personal illustration about his radio speaking experience. : 

j 3* A view of Arnold Toynbee's on the nature of human society. 

j 

i Lu Four illustrations from early American history, 

i 5* The use of an Old Testament passage about Israel. 

j 

j 6. An illustration about children during the blitz in World 

War II. 

i 

7. An idea given by a Greek philosopher. 

8. An illustration about the Eastern Orthodox Church. 

i 

[ 9* A story about an Arab. 


23lbid«, p. 60. 


; " i 

i i 

j I 
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; i 

10. An account from The New York Tines . j 

11. An illustration about Professor Arthur Holly Ccrapton. 

| 12. Statements about Columbus and the launching of Sputnik. 

i ! 

i 

13. An account of his own teen age years. 

ill. An illustration about the 1925 Rose Bowl game. 

15. An illustration about a minister’s family in Arizona. 

16. An account about -John Wesley. 

j 17. A personal experience with Kagawa. 

18. An illustration about a sign in New York City. 

19. A story about a college girl. 

j 20. A closing illustration depicting the plight of a boy from 

ia city slum area. 

1 

j 

A normal reaction to such an array of illustrative material in 

; j 

ja thirty minute sermon is a questioning one. Why does 3ishop Kennedy j 

I | 

■use so many illustrations? The answer is predicated on his compulsion 

to avoid abstractness in his preaching. To do this he uses the method 
of illustrating ideas. His concepts are brought into the concrete by 

I 

^practical examples. This penchant to be understood is based on the 
lassumption that truth is not any less meaningful if it can be under¬ 
stood. His use of illustrations can be compared to a musical compo¬ 
sition where the composer has given a theme with variations. Bishop 
Kennedy presents his thought as the theme 3 and then he proceeds to give 
variations on that theme through illustrations. A further answer to 
jthe question as to the number of illustrations has to do with the 
facility of thought. Kennedy is motivated to make his seimons interest- 
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i ! 

| | 

ling as well as understandable* Truth can be presented in a cumbersome j 

] ■ 

(way. He seeks to avoid this at all costs. It is through the medium of : 

| i 

Illustrations that his sermons maintain interest and movement. These 

i ? 

(qualities are especially adapted to this particular sermon, but it is a 

i 

(characteristic of all his sermons. 

In analyzing his use of illustrations there are several criteria 
(that are apparent. 

1. Illustrations are used from a wide range of sources. In 

doing this he appeals to more than a limited group. It is quite natural. 

jfor the hearer to listen more carefully if an example is presented from 
| " ; 
[the world in which he spends most of his time. The illustrations from 

j 

ithis sermon appeal to the historian, parents and children, members of 

j 

(other denominations, sportsman, teenagers, scientists, philosophers, 

(college students, those interested in geography, and those interested 

! 

jin Methodism. This range of subjects contributes to the effectiveness 
of his communication. 

2. While humor is not a dominant characteristic of his preach¬ 
ing, Kennedy never fails to inject a bit of humor into his sermon. 

i 

(This is most often done through the use of an illustration. In this 

I 

j 

sermon, he said, "There is a story about an Arab who felt hungry one 
night, lighted a candle, and opened a date. It was wormy and he threw 
it aside. He tried another and it had worms, and so did the third. 
Whereupon he blew out the candle and ate the fourth."^ The humor of 


2klbid., p. 56. 
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I I I 

;the incident is obvious, but two important by-products resulted. The j 

! ! : 

'reader’s interest is maintained and the illustration became the vehicle 1 

i I 

|of truth, n Rather than face unpleasant realities, we often find it 
j leasier to stay with things as they are and hope for the best.”^ 

! i 

I I 

I 3» Kennedy is adverse to the lengthy illustration« Very seldom • 

I ! " ! 

j idoes he use an illustration that is more than six or seven lines in 

| I ; 

■length or a matter of seconds in duration. To support his concept that: 

i ! 

j ; 

jthe Christian believes in the movement of life, he merely says, "Che ; 

: of the Greek philosophers thought the process of life could best be 

i 

j ;summed up as a constant flux."* 1 The length of the illustration is 

j 

!also shortened because he does not introduce it, but merely injects it 

! 

in to the movement of thought. The illustration carries the weight of 

j 

the thought he seeks to illuminate, and a further paraphrase is unneces- 

i I I i 

j i ; ! 

jsaiy. He does not question the intelligence of his audience by explain-: 

! I ; 

i | ; 

i ing the illustration* 

i ! ■ 1 

| i l 

| j iu Kennedy not only uses his illustrations to involve the j 

jreader or hearer in the thought patterns of the semen* but he also 

i I 

uses them to involve the emotions* He wants the congregation to feel 

< i 

i i i 

what is being said as well as to understand what is being said. The 
I ! ■ 

[truth is emotionalized by the use of illustrations that grip the feel- j 

ings. In this way a person is motivated toward a decision of action and 

interest. An example of this is the concluding illustration of this 

1 ; j 

seimon. The emotional content of the account as well as the reaction it; I 

i I 

I i 

I ! ! 

• - - - ■ - - i 

t t 

^Ibid., p. 56. 2 °Ibid« , p. 55* f 
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:arouses is obvious. 

' There was a social worker assigned to distribute used clothing i 

i at a center in a city slum. A mother brought her twelve-year-old ; 

| son in to get him an overcoat for the cold winter. The boy was 

• sullen and perhaps embarrassed. The social worker, in looking 
j through the pile of clothing found a boy’s coat that seemed entire-: 

J 1 ly new with no sign of wear. Some rich family, perhaps, had put it' 

aside and forgotten about it. "Son,” said the man, “try this on.” ; 
The boy put it on slowly and then began to touch it and look at it. 

| His eyes grew wide with excitement. ’’Why,” he gasped, ”it*s new!”27 

Kennedy’s simplicity is further revealed in his approach to and 

I | 

] |use of biblical exegesis. With his educational background and research 


i 

\ 


i 

! 


i 

| 

i 

i 

i 

; 

i 

! 

i 

I 


: work in the field of biblical thought, it is difficult to imagine that 

J 

■he is unacquainted with the techniques of exegesis. It can rather be 

I assumed that he ignores this dimension of preaching for a more practi- : 

! 

jcal purpose. His sermons cannot be described as biblical in the 
:current understanding of that word. However, accepting his own defin- 
jition of biblical preaching, he does remain within the broad outlines of 

i j 

jthat definition. 2 ® Very seldom does he give an exegesis that would 
demand technical knowledge to be understood. His usual reference to 
the Scripture text is little more than a salute. It acts as a spring- 
borad from which he can lift the ideas and inferential concepts he 
idesires to project. Many of his sermons come from a narrative account. ; 
:From this incident he will draw certain relevant assumptions. The 

j j 

biblical exegesis for all purposes is seldom presented. 

In this sermon he follows this general approach. The biblical 


2 7ibid., p. 61 . 

28page 93 , footnote 12 in this thesis. 


1 
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record is given in this concise way: 


There are two brief parables which deal with this theme. One j ] 

tells about the uselessness of sewing a patch of unshrunk cloth on : j 

i the old garment; for when the garment is washed, the patch will 

j shrink and tear away from the old cloth. The other speaks of what | 

j happens when you put new wine into old wineskins; it is necessary, 
i Jesus says, to put new wine into new wineskins, ° 

| j 

■ From this contextual report he then proceeds to develop the theme that | 

ithe parables suggest. The research and diligence with which Kennedy 

i 

j i . 

approached each parable is reflected in the preface of his book, 

■ The Parables , n The reader will not find here a critical treatment of 
jthe parables, though X spent considerable time studying what the 
scholars say. But I have tried to find their message for our day,"30 

! i 

.[Evidence of his view toward the parables is found in his use of them as 
Iguides in the use of illustrations. In speaking of them he says, "They 
were brief, with only one point, and they threw light on a great idea,”^ 

i : | 

pis approach to the parables is to find what they mean and then reflect i | 

i 3 

'that upon the problems of today. This does not do violence to the 

jwork of Joachim Jeremias, in his book. The Parables of Jesus , 

j What we have to deal with is a conception which is essentially j 

' simple but involves far-reaching consequences. It is that the 

parables of Jesus are not~at any rate primarily—literary produc- ! 

j tions, nor is it their object to lay down general maxims • , . , i 

j j but each of them was uttered in an a ctual situation of the life of 

! Jesus, at a particular and often unforeseen point. Moreover, as we : 

I s h a ll see, they were preponderantly concerned with a situation of 

| co nfli ct. They correct, reprove, attack. For the greater part, 

though not exclusively, the parables are weapons of warfare. Every- j 

i i ; I 

i —— - .— — i 

i j j 

J 2%«inedy, The Parables, p, ] 

; j : ? 

| ^Ebid,, p, ix. | 

I j 

^Kennedy, His Word Through Preaching ,p» lli5»__ j 

1 i 

1 i 

i I 
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! loU ! 

i one of them calls for immediate response. 32 j 

i j 

jA further obvious source that Kennedy uses is George A. Buttrick. In 

i i 

i ; 

jhis book. The Parables of Jesus, are found many of the source ideas j 

i • 

jthat Kennedy uses in his seimons. The view of Buttrick regarding the 

•interpretations of parables is firmly espoused by Kennedy. Buttrick 

j : 

Isays, "a wise interpretation of a parable will seek its salient truth. ; 

lA parable is not an allegory. It is a flash of light, not an ingen¬ 
iously devised mosaic. It may have divergent rays, but these derive 
their virtue from the light Itself."33 

j 

B. "Logic and Life" I 

< 

i ; 

I 

In this first seimon in The Lion and The Lamb Kennedy sets 

* —— 

1 

the pattern for succeeding seimons. He suggests several possible 

; * t 

[truths as being paradoxes of the Christian faith. His basic theme or 

! i 

jproposition can best be described in these words, "We cannot believe 
•that any value is beyond our external manipulations In this regard 

i 

man is preoccupied about a philosophy of life. He seeks by the power 

( i 

;of his own intellect for answers to the meaning of life. The ultimate | 

j ; 

'direction of the seimon is to declare that the Christ ian answer trans- ! 
cend man’s logic. In the Introduction of the seimon, Kennedy suggests 


j 32Joachim Jeremias, The Parables of Jesus ( New York: Charles 

; [Scribners ’ Sons, 1962), p. 21. 

j i 

j i 33George A. Buttrick, The Parables of Jesus (New Yorks 

j jDoubleday, Doran and Go., 1928), p. xxiv. 

i . | 3k}eraid H» Kennedy, The Lion and The Lamb (New Yorks Abingdon 

; Press, 1950), p. 13° _ 

! 

j 

I 
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j I 

possible ways in which man is seeking for a workable way of life. In i 

i : 

i : 

Iseeking support for his philosophy, man is motivated by scientific 

i 

presuppositions. The first main point in the sermon is called, "Desire j 
for philosophy."3^ This thought is substantiated by the questing spirit 
jof youth. While this may be natural, the contention of Kennedy is that . 
[philosophy alone is inadequate. . "We go wrong in all of this because we 
'assume that men are purely rational creatures who act only from rational 

t * 

motives."^ With this thought, he makes a transition into the second 
main division. This point is called, "The Inadequacies of Philosophy."37 
;This view is further substantiated by the thoughts that philosophy has 

too complete answer because each man has but a partial grasp of truth. 

I 

'Then, there is the disturbing fact that as one attempts to regulate 

) ' 

I 

ilife, "There is a kind of defiance for our reason which is also a part 

jof life."38 This point is reinforced by examples from geology and 

| | 

history. Philosophy is further proven inadequate because of its 

relativenesso It is so often determined by a man's temperament. "Every 
philosophy, being a human affair, has to be confronted with the ques¬ 
tion of what person it is to be applied to and when and where."3^ The i 

| ; 

jthird point of the sermon is called, "Life is paradox."^ Logic will 

not admit to this possibility, and yet man is a paradox. This conten- ! 
tion is defended by Kennedy by examples from psychology, physics, 

sociology, and the Bible. While reason and logic would rebel at the 

! ! 

! 1 , 

7 i 

j 3 5ibi d . , p . ih. 3 6 Ibid> 37 Ibido, p. 15. 

j 

3 8 Ibid. 3? ibid., p. 17 . forbid. , p. 18 . 
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| 106 
jacceptance of life being paradoxical, the Christian faith readily 
'admits it. In this -way Kennedy begins to show the strength of the 
[Christ ian faith over against rationalism. The final point of the 
Iseimon is called, "The Gospel above logic."k 1 Christianity in many 
respects seems contrary to man’s reason. Kennedy gives examples of j 
this: it is man's heart more than his head that finds God; if he wants 
to get, he must give; if he is to win, he must be willing to lose; if he 
is to live, he must die.^ 

The conclusion of the sermon is an affirmation that declares the ! 
'assurity of the Christian answer. He is not standing around debating, 
jbut rather affirming the reality of his faith. 

j ~ ■ 

This sermon also reflects the concern of Bishop Kennedy for con- : 

i 

Crete preaching. In spite of the theoretical tendency of the sermon, 
he has attempted to bring the thoughts from the abstract to the concrete 

i 

through the use of illustrations. Within the pages of this sermon he ' 

includes the following illustrations: 

1 

1. An example from Thoreau. 

j 2. An incident from the life of Colonel Lawrence. • 

i j 

3* A personal illustration from fraternity life. 

, i 

L. A quotation from Lancelot Whyte 0 j 

5* A story about the construction of a prefabricated house. 

6. Two examples from the writings of G. K. Chesterton. 

i | 

| 7. An illustration from geology. 

I 

j 

j k ljbjd., p. 21. k^Ibid., 22. 

* l 
i 
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I 


f 


J 

I 

! 


8. An incident from the life of Francis Bacon. j 

j 9. A personal illustration. 

i 

10. A story about an editor who renounced Communism • 

i 

I 11. The example of Sigmund Freud. 

i ; 

! 12. An example from physics. 

13. A quotation from Isaiah. 

Hio An illustration from the life of Albert Schweitzer. 

1 15* An account from the life of Henry 17. 

The criteria for the use of illustrations is followed in this 
: sermon as well as in the previous one. He draws his examples from a 
Wide range of sources and in this particular sermon his reliance upon 

i 

the writings of G. K. Chesterton can be noted. In Kennedy's books there 

! 

is a strong reflection of the influence of Chesterton. The theme of 

paradoxes has its origin in the writings of Chesterton. It should be 

i 

jnoted that many of Kennedy's illustrations are taken from the lives of ■ 

! 

j great men. This historical perspective is the norm rather than the 

i 

exception. His use of humor is also indicated in this sermon. His 

^double-pronged use of it is also evident. 

1 ; 

f 

| We are like two Arabs Colonel Lawrence took with him to London. 

They were entranced by the gadgets of Western civilization. When : 
they were leaving, Lawrence asked them what they would like for a 
gift. They said they wanted two hot water faucets. They assumed 
thap by turning the handle they might have hot water in the middle 
of the desert, the same as in a London hotel room.“3 

•The pattern for short illustrations is likewise followed. Most of them 

i i 

jare short succinct descriptions of incidents or quotations that bring i 


k3lbid., p. Hi. 
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light to the abstractions presented. It is one of Kennedy’s unique 
qualities that he can involve the emotion of his readers and hearers in 

!the truths he preaches. As he builds his sermon to the climax of 

i 

; 

I presenting the validity of Christian faith, the emotional impact is 

| obvious as he throws out the words of Henry IV, addressed to Crillon, 

I 

| "Hang yourself, brave Crillont we have fought at Arques and you were 
|not there.The Christian has a relationship and a knowledge that 
!goes beyond mere argument. The congregation has became involved with 
;what has been said. 

| Very little can be said for the exegesis of this sermon. There 

lis none. This is an example of many of Bishop Kennedy’s sermons where 

i 

ihe has followed the topical approach. 'While his basic idea is sub- 

i 

merged in the opening text to some degree, he has promptly left it to 
jdevelop his own ideas. The relation between text and sermon is limited 
jif there is one at all. 

i 

| G* "I Will Not Come Down" 

This particular sermon is perhaps more typical of Bishop Gerald 
Kennedy's preaching than either of the other two. The main reason is 
that he uses a narrative account—he is particularly fond of Old 
Testament incidents—and draws certain inferences from it. The struc¬ 
ture of the sermon begins with the recounting of the story as given in 
|the Book of Nehemiah. The recounting is not literal but is given in 

I 

i 

| libido , p. 23» 
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I j 

j paraphrase form. Immediately after repeating the text, he launches 

i : 

jinto the relation of the story to the present situation, by suggesting : 

jhis first main point, "Now I don’t know how you feel.about it today, 

! ; 

t 

;but it seems to me that word, is spoken to us."k£ This thought becomes 

j 

ithe theme and Kennedy gives a series of variations of it, taken from • 
ihis own experiences. The second point deals with the question of who 

j j 

the persons might be who would encourage the Christian to leave the 

i 

I high level of living. He divides the group into four classes t the 

i ‘ 

; trouble-makers, the discouragers, the fearful, and the s candle-mongers, 
jThe third point is presented in the words, "You will be tempted to go 
jdown, but don’t do it. This showed the greatness of Nehemiah, You’ll 

ibe tempted. *'^6 This thane is developed by showing how the temptation 

! 

icomes to the ministry and to the laity. The main thrust of the argu¬ 
ment is that temptation canes by getting both to be side-tracked on 

i 

I 

secondary issues. The fourth division of the sermon is also an infer- I 
ence from the Nehemiah account. "This word of Nehemiah needs to be in 
our mind. He says, ’I’m doing a great work.' That helps a lot. ’I’m 
doing a great work and I know it.* Are you? Am I?"^7 With this intro¬ 
duction he proceeds to relate the matter to the cause of Christ. It is ; 
Christ’s cause that should be the object of man’s concern. The climax : 
iof the: sermon is in the conclusion. It is here that hd motivates the 
audience to action and decision. He does not recapitulate the structure 


^Gerald Kennedy, Seimon: ”1 Will Not Come Down", Record W-32U5- 
|LP, Side 2, Word Record Company, Manuscript p. 1. 

j 

! k 6 ibi<j ., p. iu kTjbid., p 0 5 . 
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no | 

I 

i : 

I of the sermon, but challenges to practical living® j 

| The illustrative material in this sermon is unique to the 

i I 

jsituation. Since the seimon is directed to the clergy and the 

i 

I : 

iMethodist laity, many of the illustrations are taken from Kennedy*s 

| 

jassociation with those groups* Included among the niustrations are: 

1* An niustration concerning a personal friend. 

2* An incident from, his pastorate at Palo Alto. 

3 * An incident from, his counselling ministry, 
lu An illustration concerning his dealings with a preacher. 

5* An Incident from a treasurer's report* 

6 . A personal experience that occurred in Florida® 

7* An incident concerning a Board meeting . 

8 * An illustration about a member in one of his churches. 

9 . An incident from his travels in Poland* 

10. An illustration concerning extremists in the Conference* ; 

11. An illustration concerning a pioneer flyer, Handley Paige. 

This array of illustrations point to the fact of his personal involve- : 

i 

! 

jment in the sermon. While the source of the illustrations is limited, i 
jthe areas of concern do have a wider range of interest. He follows his ! 

i ! 

jnormal pattern of short, pithy illustrations. The element of humor is i 

! i 

found in the several incidents of incongruity. One of them concerns 
;an elderly couple who drove to his church from the country. M 0ne 
hunday morning, the old gentleman forgot—-or ignored, anyway—a stop 

j 

jsign and there was a policeman there and gave him a ticket—-on Sunday 

i 

; 

morning, going to church. Well, the old man was just shocked and 
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i ! 

!angry* 1 Imagine,* he said* 1 getting a traffic ticket going to 

i i 

jchurch. 1 n U8 


I | This seimon provides another example of Kennedy^ use of 

i I 

i ! emotionally charged illustrations. Fran the context of the sermon it 

appears that extremists have been of concern to the Bishop. From t his 

! { 

! 

iclimate he boldly attacks them -with his anti-extremist illustrations. 

i I 

Most of the illustrations are directed at specific groups of people or 
specific problems. The emotional impact is obvious. The subject 
matter as well as the illustrative material is geared to involve the 
Ifeelings of the hearers. 

| As suggested previously, Kennedy spends little time in present- 

| 

dng the results of exegesis. He assumes the veracity of the historical 

incident and relates it purely as a basis from which he can draw his 

i ; 

j J 

i inoralisms. 


I | The simplicity in style is more apparent in this sermon than the i 

i : 

other two. Both "Patches On Old doth,” and "Logic and Life" were in 
printed books and were the objects of revision. This seimon was printed 

i ; 

i 

! 

■from the actual presentation without editorial revisions. The rough¬ 
ness of grammer, and occasional repititions reflect the spontaneous 

! I . . 

j spirit of it* The record—from which the seimon was transcribed—gives 

i ; : 

I ! 

the voice quality and precise pronunciation that is characteristic of 
Bishop Kennedy. His voice is well modulated and the rate of speed with 

| which he speaks gives ample time for the hearer to follow his thoughts. : 

i I : 

I i i 


** 8 Ibid. 


I 

I 
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i 
i 

While these representative sennons do not attempt to cover the 

■whole range of Bishop Kennedy’s sermon style, they do reflect general 

| 

; indications of his concern for simplicity,, The type of sermon will 
j constantly vary but he will include within any sermon he preaches, 

t 

ithose criteria that have been discussed. The structure will be as 
■simple as possible and will have a continuous movement toward the con- 

5 ■ 

I 

elusion. The sermon will be amply buttressed with illustrative mater¬ 
ial. Besides a basic illustration for every major point, there will 
also be illustrations for the subpoints. If there is a characteristic 
word that describes his preaching, it would be "short”. He preaches 
ishort sermons, he uses short illustrations, short sentences, and short 
words. Simplicity is a basic pattern for his preaching. 

i 
! 


j 

l 

I 

i 
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| CHAPTEH V I | 

i 

i ; 

i ; 

THE WLE V&KCE OF THOUGHT AM) SEMANTIC IN THE PREACHING j 

OF BISHOP GEBALD KENNED! 

! I. HIS CCNCEHN FOB EELEVANT LANGUAGE 

i | 

i ! 

i : 

I : 

j Concern over the relevance of words is more than a fad for 

j s 

Bishop Gerald Kennedy, Aside from their usage in preaching his concern 

land understanding of the value of words comes from his interest in 

{literature and writing, "What wonderful things are words 1 For more 

than thirty years I have been using them professionally and striving to 

make myself a better craftsman. To endeavor so to speak that the words 

iwill march into the hearts of the hearers is the greatest thrill I 

i i 

jknowo " 1 This is not limited to the speaking of words but also to the \ 

i : j 

{writing and reading of them. "The uniqueness of man is established by i 

i 

his ability to speak and to write ." 2 

Bishop Kennedy is a man who has associated with books in an 

1 : 

;phases of his life. To read and allow words to play upon his rrnnri is a 
{constant thzu.ll and his life would be miserable without this associa¬ 
tion. This respect for words and books is so consuming that he refhses i 
to tear a page from any hardbound book. With this penchant toward 

words and their meaning, he is dogmatic in his rejection of books that 

; 

i 

j- ! 

•^Gerald Kennedy, While I»m On Mjr Feet (New Torks Abingdon i 

Press, 1963), p. 20. j 

j | j 

I 2 Ibid., | 
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1 

t 


llU 

iare vague in meaning. He is particularly allergic to much of the j 

i i 

j 

language that is used in the classroan. That is not the place to learn ■ 

j J 

language that communicates. It is stilted and tends to the abstract, 

I ■ 

| Hass roans are the worst places so far as dead language is con¬ 

cerned. The educational experts develop a speech that is fit for 
no habitation but the cemeteiy. Any man who gets in a theoretical • 

! ivory tower is doomed ultimately to talk like a walking ghost. It j 
1 is in the market place, the home, at the ball park, the shop, the | 

! church, where language is alive. Every man who would speak or 
write must be with all kinds of real people in all kinds of real 

| situations.3 

As a guide to the use of language, he suggests a return to the 
;style of the Bible. He does not mean that there is not a need for mak- ; 

i 

jing it relevant for modem days, but rather a return to the language ■ 

) 

jthat spoke with authority. For example the Hebrew thought is projected 

i 

if or the readers in words that are alive. The strong mood of action is 
■seen in the telling, the proclaiming, the announcing. The conciseness 

i i 

that the writers had in telling the story of Joseph in thirteen chaptersj 
while Thomas Mann took four volumes, illustrates the type of approach ’ 
used. 

i It is in relation to preaching that Kennedy’s feelingp about woxds 

are most often expressed. From, the very beginning of his ministiy he 

has been captivated by the ideal of speaking to be understood. The 

i 

simple, clear, language of the common man is the medium that he has 
chosen to be the vehicle of his preaching. When preaching to 'univer- 

i 

jsity audiences and in the Lyman Beecher Lectures he refused to change 
the pattern of his language. The preacher has no right to speak in a 


3Kennedy, While I’m On My Feet, p. 2ii, 
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} 

I H5 ! 

i j 

; language that is only understood by the initiated* He speaks to all 
;men and constantly strides to make his ideas travel over the simplest 

i i 

1 of words* He accepts the axiom of semantics that a right word is more j 

1 

j powerful than the right argument. "Yet finding it demands a discipline 
; that most preachers are not willing to follow* We are content to 
approximate when we seek to express our thoughts* Such use of words 
will seldom move anything. 

j • 

! Two dangers or habits that plague the minister are the overuse 

i 

:of adjectives and the use of slang. Both of these can be cone barriers 
■to communication and can weaken the impact of the message. The language 
j of verbosity and the gutter is out of place in the pulpit* It is the 
responsibility of the preacher to be the custodian of good English as 

) 

well as being the servant of God. 

j Kennedy takes a degree of pride in his use of simple language. 

i ; 

! Nothing impresses him more than to hear a child state that he under¬ 
stood the Bishop. There was a time in the past when he was distressed 
by the criticism of seme that his sermons were not intellectual, but 
this is of little concern to him now* Nothing sums up his attitude 
toward the relevance of simple language better than the words, "I do 
hot think we understand what we are talking about unless we can say it 
plainly* 

» Thus far, in his writings and preaching, the science of meaning 

! ^Gerald Kennedy, Bis Word Through Preaching (New York: Harper 

and Brothers, 19U7), p* 77* 

^Kennedy, While I’m On My Feet, p. 202. 
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; and the current interest in symbols have been of limited interest to 
, Bishop Kennedy* His concern with language has been more the size and 

j | 

'simolicity of words than with their symbolic value. By inference, he 

I ! 

j ; 

j ;has suggested that new words as new symbols of thought can be as 

| :deterimental to communication as old words. Instead of creating new 

t 

5 

| :words to express old ideas, the preacher should redefine those words. 

i 

i 

J !°I think some of the old theological words probably have to be re- 

j i 

^interpreted for our time, but I find over and over again that they are 
the only words that say what we have in minds'*^ It has always been a 
problem for the preacher to explain the meanings of words like redemp¬ 
tion, salvation, and incarnation. The need for relevance is in find¬ 
uing modern symbols to explain these words, instead of replacing them 
with temporary symbols. 

\ i 

i | 

| II. BELEVANT ACTION 

The danger that is prevalent in much of the current discussion 

. 

i 

| on relevance is that it tends to remain in the theoretical. It is much 

i ; 

I I 

easier to propound theories and suggest future possibilities than it is 
! to actually engage in relevant action. This is not the case with 

i ! 

! Bishop Kennedy. Relevance, to him, has about it the mood of the 

present tense. Predicated on his own personal theological views and his 
responsibilities as an administrator of The Methodist Church, he is 

i j 

actively engaged in the front-lines of action. The problems of the 

I | 

i 1 

i ; 

i i- 

| i ^Personal interview with Bishop Gerald Kennedy, Appendix E. 


i 
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; world as well as the church are of interest to him. 

j i • 

Politically, he is a liberal with strong overtones of patriotism. 

i : 

! 

:It is probably because of the first label that he has come under fire 

1 

j 

iand has been accused of having Communistic leanings. Such charges have- 
'always been refuted, but he still recoils at the tactics of many who 

j 

'engage in similar smear techniques. It may have been his own exper¬ 
ience that he had in mind when he said, n It has become the fashion 

j ; 

| in our time to smear every man who at one period in his life believed 

:that this approach held out hope, even though he may have dropped the 
!whole- thing with horror when he saw that the Communist tyranny really 
jraeant.”^ Without being bombastic, he has not hesitated to speak out on ; 

! J 

iissues that had political implications. This has been especially true « 
when the rights of men were involved. In 196h he was among the first of j 
jthe clergy to publicly take a stand against Proposition llu Despite j 

I 1 

jthe fact that the Proposition carried, he boldly declared his opposition l 

i j 

•to it. His continuing battle against extremism is one of long standing. j 

The political implications that have been present in recent years have 
i ■ 

jnot di mme d his opinions, particularly in regard to the far right. At 

i 

jthe Annual Conference in 1963, he boldly issued a statement in direct 

I ! 

opposition to the actions of certain groups in spreading malicious j 

j 

propaganda. j. 

t 

While politically vocal. Bishop Kennedy maintains a high degree | 

j t 

of patriotism# In comparison with the working of governments in other I 

i : i 

; . . ' — » 

j ^Gerald Kennedy, Who Speaks For God (New York: Abingdon Press !' 

119514.), p. 10 - 26 . j 

j 

I 

I 
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; lands, he has "been quick to voice his acceptance of the democratic i 

i i 

jprocess. To be sure, it has had its weakness and times of uncertainty^ | 

;but, "The long view of American democracy, however, gives us courage 

| 1 

•for the future • • . The democratic process has vindicated itself and 

jwhen compared with other ways, it seems to be amply worthy of our 

'faith*Politically, his energies are directed to the goal of making 

j : 

‘democracy more Christian and to encourage the application of its basic 

i ; 

tenets * 

The world of education has also consumed much of his interest® 

) 

Such interest may be based on his strong feelings about the boredom of 
jeducation* "While he places teachers on a pedestal of importance and 

i 

acknowledges that teaching is exciting, he categorizes much of education 

i 

las being boring. "Education and teaching is the contrast between 
|Calvin's Institutes and hearing a great preacher, or the difference be¬ 
tween reading a blueprint and seeing a temple."^ He is dogmatic in his 

i 

rejection of "progressive education" and feels that much of the current 
problems with juveniles is caused by the principles of it. In 1961 he 
was appointed by the governor to the California State Board of Education 
■and serving as a member of this Board has given him opportunity to 

j 

speak out on such controversial subjects as "prayer in public schools", 
"separation of church and state" and "suggestive literature." His 
attitude toward the school system as we currently know it has been 

I %erald . Kennedy, The Christian and His America (New York: 

Harper and Brothers, 1956), p. 5* 

i 

j 

1 ^Kennedy, While I'm On My Feet , p. 172. 
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i • 

succintly given: 

I believe in the American public-school system; and anyone -who 
tries to weaken it or destroy it is, in my judgment, subversive. 

| I am not enthusiastic about parochial schools, and even less so 
} when their proponents try to get their hands in the public till. 

I want to raise the standards of teaching and I hope for a deeper 
appreciation of teachers. It is a great and essential profession 
I and to have it harassed by self-appointed champions of narrow 

! orthodoxy should bring every decent American to its support. For 

what we are going to be tomorrow is being decided in large part by 
what is going on in the classrooms of our public schools today. ® 

j It is probably in the area of social justice that Kennedy has 

i • 

t ; 

been the most vocal. Even though Proposition Hi had political impli- 
jcations, Kennedy’s opposition was based on civil rights. As Bidiop of 

the Los Angeles area he has encouraged such actions as: l) inner city 

I 

;group ministeries, 2) appointment of negro ministers to white congre¬ 
gations, 3) studies and forums to evaluate minority problems, and U) 
support of ministers who take a stand against segregation. On numerous 

ioccassions he has said that he would support any minister who became 

i 

j -ji 

involved with his church because of his support of civil rights • 

j : 

Bishop Kennedy’s interest and support of civil rights is based on 
his belief in the freedom of all men. Every citizen in America—and 
throughout the world—has the right to be treated as an end and not as 
a means. ’’Every man is equally precious in the eyes of God and He has 

i TO 

no patience with our artificial divisions.” It is this persuasion 


I lOKennedy, While I'm On My Feet, p. 176. 

i 

i USpeech by Bishop Kennedy at the Long Beach Ministers Meeting, 

'1963. 

i 12(}erald . Kennedy, God’s Good Mews (New York: Harper and 

Brothers, 19li7), p. 85. 
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! and his inherent concern for all men that motivates Kennedy to support 
;the attempts for social justice. 


m. HIS VIEW OF MODEM MAN 


Bishop Kennedy's concern for relevance is further realised as he 
evaluated the dynamics inherent in modem society* While the power 
structure of The Methodist Church would tend to insulate him from the 
mundane matters of life, he has continually sought ways to remain in the 
mainstream of modem thought* His appraisal of society is open to 
question, but there is little doubt as to his evaluation of it* Whether 
Ihe is perscribing a remedy for preaching or for a program of the church, 
he constantly injects his understanding of the world into his analysis. 
In describing his view of modem man he sa js: 

The affluent society, with its terrifying increase in the mental¬ 
illness rate, is far from sure that it is on the right road. 

i : 

Most people are having a hard time* Talk with a man or woman on : 
a more than casual level, and in all probability you will find a 
soul whose condition is best described by Thoreau’s words, ’quiet 
desperation.’ There is a horrible emptiness within us and a frantic 
seeking for peace of mind. We are haunted by fear of each other, 
fear of tomorrow, fear of retirement, fear of the discovery that 
life means nothing. And there is no class or condition that is free 
from this sickness.^ 

While not pessimistic over man’s dilemma, he maintains a view of man 
that is realistic. Academic progress and prosperity has not diluted the 
basic need of God in the life of mankind. It is to this need and eval¬ 
uation of man that Kennedy directs his sermons. 


■ together Magazine , April, 1965, p. 5l. 
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Kennedy is also aware of the dirth of knowledge about the Bible 
among people who profess to be church members* In an address to 
ministers and laity in 1961* at the Statler-Hilton Hotel he spoke of 
'this fact* The substance of his thought was that no longer can a 
minister take for granted that his audience has a background of Bible 

i 

information* The Bible is seldom read in the home and little time is 
spent in the church studying it*^ If the preacher is to communicate 
the Gospel then he must take it for granted that a large segment of the 
congregation needs to be told of the context from which the Scriptures 
is taken* In this connection the United States is almost as biblically 
illiterate as Bussia* 

He is also cognizant of the materialistic spirit that plagues 
modem society. Man has been consumed with the materialistic approach 
to life to such an extent that he has forgotten his spiritual concerns. 
jThe spirit has not only infected that sequent of society without the 
church, but infiltrated the ranks of the church membership as well. A 
natural result of such an emphasis is described by Kennedy: 

This inordinate concern with possessions has led us to deperson¬ 
alize our society* We begin to think that we can deal with people 
1 in terms of bulk rather than in terms of personal relationships* 
Propoganda takes the place of information, and the very concept of 
propaganda is depersonalizing* For it implies that men are not to 
be dealt with as men, but as a mass which can be manipulated and 
brought to acquiescence by spending enough money to tell enough 
people the same thing enough times. 15 

This trend naturally falls into the trap of excessive organization. 


Address by Bishop Kennedy at the Bishop’s Luncheon, Statler- 
Hilton Hotel, Los Angeles, California, Novert:eber 5, I 96 I 1 . 

l^Kennedy, God's Good Newsj. p*_92. _____ 
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iMan is caught in the snare of the organization power straggle ana is in! 

(constant danger of being merely a cog in the machine. It is this kind : 

j ; 

I of personalization that Kennedy attacks. 

i j 

! Bishop Kennedy is also intensely aware of the encroachment of 

ithe secular spirit upon the church. His fear is that too often the 
^church lends itself to becoming a tool or servant of the secular 
|institutions. The secular age with all of its identifications becomes 

i ; 

I a constant threat to the integrity of the church. This is clearly 
revealed in the spirit of relativism. Society is permeated with indi- ; 

i 

: victuals who are w for the most part open-minded about everything and 
iconvinced about nothing.The church is the exponent of the thesis 

i 

that there are absolute truths. The secular age attacks this view with 
ever increasing vigor and confidence. 

In the main, Kennedy spends a minimum of time in diagnosing the 

i 

ills that confront man. His own approach is to affirm that the Gospel • 
and vitality of the church is adequate for any need or spirit of man¬ 
kind, that society might reflect. He does challenge the ministry to be 
flexible in understanding the people and the times in which he ministers. 
How is this done? 

1 : 

; Out of your own life. I don’t know any other way. I preach to 

myself. What is the word the Bible has for me in this particular 
situation? ... If a man reads widely, if he knows people, if he 
calls on his folks, if he has a little imagination, he will 
probably find within himself the fundamental question and the fun¬ 
damental problems of his period and time.^-7 

j 

; ^Personal interview with Bishop Gerald Kennedy, Appendix E. 

j. 
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17. THIS NOHM APPLIED TO EEPHESENTATIVE SESiONS 


Au> "Pat dies On Old Cloth” 

i 

The use of technical langaage is conspicious by its absence from 

‘the sermons of Bishop Gerald Kennedy. He seldom engages in the use of 

i * ; 

psychological, theological, or scientific words in spite of the fact 
that most people have a limited knowledge of such words. His sermons ■ 
lare also remarkably free from religious words like salvation, redempti.cn, 
and atonement. Unless he is speaking to a group of ministers he assumes 

i 

a relative amount of biblical ignorance on the part of the congregation. 

His approach to them is more an explanation of biblical truths in 

j 

common language than a rehearsal of the catalog of religious words. 
Kennedy’s language is the language of Main Street or the SuperMarket. 

He makes no attempt to change this for specialized audiences. 

A basic thrust of his sermons is found in their relevance. The 
structure, the delivery, the language, and the message, are all geared 

i 

to communicating in a relevant way with the audience. Kennedy possesses 
an indefinable quality that enables him to "read" a situation and be 
'relevant to the needs of the hour. His ability to be aware of the 

l 

time, place and audience is an innate quality that transcends the con¬ 
fines of a printed sermon. 

This sermon was preached at an Annual Conference, and while 

[directed specificially to a specialized audience, its appeal is much 

! 

broader. The very theme or basic proposition is an appeal to relevance. 
Kennedy is contending that change is necessary. The individual and the 

t 

I 
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i ■ 

j church must constantly seek to be relevant* "The Church often finds it j 

j i 

j difficult to believe that old ways demand some revision."-^® His j 

janalysis of society is that change is a needed ingredient* There is a ; 

i 

i ; 

S constant flax in the cultural patterns of any society* This precip- 

i 

I jitates a need for a radical outlook on world conditions* Kennedy is no ; 

i ; 

(isolationist in the sense that man*s religious problems only concern 

; ; 

jhimself• He speaks to man as a part of a family, as a segment in j 

I ; 

> ' 

jsociety, and as an integral part of the world community* His advice 
land preaching is directed to the ills of the world. 

J 

| This new erar has political, economic, and social implications 

which overwhelm our imaginations. To patch up our ideas of sover- j 

eignty, the waging of war, and international relations is utterly 
futile. For our survival we must put a new attitude on and dare to 
think new thoughts.^? 

I ; 

| A most perceptive quality that is reflected in this sermon—and 

in others—is his ability to speak to the relevant problems that people ; 

i 

I 

confront. The teen-ager faces the problem of growing up* It is a 

i 

istormy time of adjustment* In describing his own years, Kennedy says, 

I 

"I wavered between periods of greatest confidence and times of agoniz- 

i ; 

ling inadequacy. It was ecstasy and despair and it was the dividing 

i ; 

jline between childhood and youth," 2 ® Marriage and its accompanying 

I 

I ; 

jproblems are a prevalent concern. The trend to divorce and the rise in | 
marital counselling is an object of concern for his preaching. 

Every man is to some degree concerned with the intellectual 

i i 

|_ 

j l^Gerald Kennedy, The Parables (New York: Harper and 

jBrothers, I960), p* 56. 

| I ; 

I ! ' 19 Ibid., p. 57. 20 Ibidw, p. 58. 
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problems of religion. This materialistic age has decreed that a part 
] ; 

iof man’s life be spent in consideration of scientific facts. Kennedy is ! 

i 

I 

| not ignorant of this. However, the thrust of his thought and the 

] appeal of his seimon is to the problem of relationships and morality. 

; ! 

| : 

He is ministering to people that have suffered aLienation; to people 

i 

I 

who have become anxious because of the prevalence of possible annihi¬ 
lation; to families that are facing inner and outer difficulties; to 
churches that need guidance; and to sinners who need a message of hope. 

i 

\ 

i 

What is more relevant than that? Kennedy’s seimon touches people where 
jthey live and in the areas of their needs. 

i 

'Bo "Logic and Life” 


| The relevance of common language is a characteristic of this 

seimon too. In spite of dealing with the problems of philosophy and 

the abstractions of paradox, Kennedy explains each aspect of his 

thought in words that are easily comprehended. The verbiage of the 

classroom or the technical language of the stucty is set aside as he 
| ; 

brings his ideas to bear upon the basic problems of life. 

i I 

| This seimon begins with an analysis of a condition that is 

i 

prevalent in the modern era'. Kan is desperately seeking to find a work¬ 
able way of life. The complexities of life create a spirit of tension : 
that fills man with manifold anxieties. "The truth of Thoreau’s remark 


! 


that most men live lives of quiet desperation was never more obvious."21 


i 21 Gerald . Kennedy, The Lion and The Lamb (New York: Abingdon 

Press, 1950), p. 13. 
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In. spite of man's abundance and affluence he is a victim of a sickness I 

! J 

jthat cannot easily be cured. The sickness is aggravated by his predi- i 

i ! 

lection toward the scientific view of life. He refuses to accept any j 

tenet that is beyond immediate manipulation. A natural result of this 

l ; 

pattern of thinking is the creation of a society that is busy with j 

i j 

gadgets. He is preoccupied with that which is seen to the exclusion of j 

: ] 

the transcendent. 

| : 

| Kennedy is also cognizant of the stress that modern man places 

upon intellectual achievement. It is for this reason that he challenges 

i 

the authenticity of life that is lived purely on the basis of philoso¬ 
phical evaluations. This sermon comes to grips with this reliance upon j 
[the rational side of man's life. "Because the rational side of man's 
life is one of the essential things about him, philosophies will always i 
be needed, for each man is and must be to some extent a philosopher. i 

But the truth is always beyond, and each philosophy is partial." 22 

i 

He understands the interest that society has for psychology and 
! : 

used Sigmund Freud to substantiate his views. His natural antipathy 

j 1 

jtoward psychology is also suggested in this comment. 

The Freudians need criticism at many points, but Freud—like Paul; 
j —was one of the pioneers in helping us to understand human nature, j 

One of his observations was the positive desire for life which he 
called "libido". A man, he suggested, wants life and he wants 
death; he says Xes and he says No. Neither of these impulses can 

be eliminated.23 ) 

A continuing element in Kennedy’s concern for relevance is his i 

knowledge of the lack of Christian truth among most of his hearers. 


2 2ibid., p. 15. 2 3lbid», p. 19. 


; ! 

: i 

> c 
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W hil e the overtones of his sermons reflect a strong moralistic approach, 
the mor ali sms are always within the Christian context. He leaves no 

I i 

room for doubt as to the Christian position. It is spelled out, 

| 

"Gentleness is a Christian virtue. But it is an austere kind of gentle¬ 
ness, which to seme minds is illogical and therefore impossible , , , 
Christian graces must rest on ethical virtues," 2 ^ The paradoxes of the 
Christian faith, like getting and giving or living and dying are ex- 

i ! 

plained so that all might catch the significance of the Christian faith. 
The understanding of Scripture references is not left to chance. In 

i 

quoting a passage from the Book of Isaiah- > he prefaces it with the 
comment, "There is a verse in Isaiah describing the future society under 
the rule of God." 2 ^ 

i : 

In evaluating this sermon it is apparent that Kennedy has a 

grasp of the intellectual community as well as the cultural patterns and 
social mores of the day. His communication is enhanced because of his 
semantic relevance and his awareness of needs of those to whom he 
ministers, 

C, "I Will Not Come Down" 

I 

This sermon reveals the vigorous phrasing and the relevant 
verbiage that is employed by Bishop Kennedy. While it does not reflect 
the smoothness of style and clear grammatical construction of the 
previous sermons—the sermon was preached without notes and has not 

been edited—it does show the vigorous language style that is character- 

i 

( 

'_^Ibid., p. 20._ 2 jlbid .----- 
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I . 

jistic of him. The short sentences, "What they deserve . • • Cone on 

! i 

!down. Stop your work. Come on down. Let us tell you why you can't do 

! I 

| jit”26give a dynamic to the sermon that communicates to the hearers. 

| ! 

|The absence of a stiltified jargon is again apparent. He is speaking 

j | 

jto the common man and it is the usage of understandable words that 

j j 

| ! convey the message at hand. 

i j 

This specific message reveals his insight into the world at 

f j 

large and the church in particular. The first few minutes of the 

! 

sermon are taken up with biblical basis for the sermon. This substan- 
jtiates his feeling that most people are unaware of the framework from 

t 

\ 

i i 

jwhich sermons are to be taken. Since the mass of .Americans have become 

^biblically illiterate it is imperative for the preacher to acquaint 

I • 

:them with a semblance of Scripture background. 

1 Kennedy has a keen grasp of the people who make up the church 

‘ I constituency. They are far from being saints. His realistic under- 

\ \ 

| standing of human weakness and the natural consequence upon the life of 

f 

j : 

the church is reflected in this sermon. "Great shock to him —that you 

i ; 

•are not all saints—no shock to me* I*ve been in it too long."27 His 
je valuation of the sins and foibles that afflict church members is an 
|aid in making his preaching relevant. He is not preaching over their 
heads or discussing issues that have no meaning to them. This is all 
part of the secular age in which man lives and worships. To ignore it 
; i 


26Gerald Kennedy, Sermon: "I Will Not Come Down", He cord W-32U5- 
LP. Side 2, Word Record Co., Manuscript p. U. 

j 

27Ibid., p 0 2. 
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is to become a recluse or at the least an irrelevant preacher, 

| In this sermon, Kennedy is also presenting his awareness of the ; 

:force 3 that often prevail in society. Many of his sermons speak out 

•against the social inequalities of the timesj however, in this one he 

is coning to grips with a spirit of the age that attacks many who are 
! ; • 

| Seeking to do right—the smear campaign. He is unhesitating in his 

! condemnation of extremism and the resulting smears upon the country, 

i : 

| the individual, and the church. "Haven’t you been disturbed and shock- 
* ed by the attacks that have been made on our statesmen by the super- 

i ’ 

| patriots? Can you imagine anybody calling President Truman and 

( 

t 

| p O 

President Eisenhower and President Kennedy a Communist? n ^° 

i 

I get so sick and tired of hearing these petitions from various 
| churches against the National Council, For heaven’s sake, brethren, 
do you know what the National Council is? It’s the leadership of 
| j the Methodist Church and the Presbyterian Church and the Episcopal 

j Church and the Church of Christ—a Protestantism coming together to 

! look at our world ... This is a part of our heritage. Stop this 
| silly attacking of the National Council.2? 

Kennedy's relevance is seen in his willingness to speak to the issues at 
hand. His fearlessness and ability to relate the Gospel to the needs of 
■the world, as well as his awareness as to what those issues are, con- 
| Itribute to his being a relevant preacher. 

I I j 

! I 

A further area of relevance is seen in his perspective on the 
j secular dominance of human life® Modem society has contributed to the 

j fragmentation that grips both the ministry and the laity. The minis try 

is especailly tempted to become involved in secondary issues to the 

: i 

j | . 28 Ibid. , p. iu 2 9lbid® , p. 
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exclusion of his primary tasks* n I think one of the great temptations 
I of the ministry is to get side-tracked on a secondary issue. This 

jloss of identity and purpose provides a greater challenge to the church 

I 
[ 

!to give the guidance necessary for those who are lost. In speaking to 

I 

ithis disease that has afflicted man, Kennedy is reflecting his 
: ! 

i relevance. ! 



t 

■ ^Ibid., p. 1*. j 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE FUNCTIONAL VALUE OF THIS STUDY 


| The content of this study does not Intend to reflect an 

j 

exhausting analysis of the subject* While the limitations of the 
;research are defined in the INTRODUCTION, a further limitation is 
!inherent in the very nature of value. The functional value of the 

i 

istudy must be interpreted in the light of current pulpit perspectives 
and whatever personal prejudices the reader might convey. The themes 
'under discussion and the judgments that are made are subjective in 

jnature. A major functional value canes fraa the stress given to 

| 

’subjects in need of consideration. 

j 1. Preaching —This sutdy endorses the concept that preaching 

jhas priority in the work of the ministry. There can be no substitute 

i 

l 

jfor the proclaimed Word if the church is to survive in the modern era. 
Its prominence in the life of the early Christian community and its 
apparent demise in recent generations testify to the importance of once 

;again evaluating the nature of proclamation. The prevalent concern for 

i 

I 

jrenewal within the church and the subsequent stress on small groups or 
hew forms does not invalidate the priority of preach in g. Men like 
Barth, Dodd, and Ritschl have brought into a clearer focus the sacra¬ 
mental dimension of preaching. 

| 2. Communication —It has only been within recent years that the 

jpreacher has become actively concerned with communication. Church-men 

i 

jare beginning to realize that communication is an absolute necessity if 
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j 

j man and God are to be brought together* While the secular world has 

| shown the preacher the importance of communication, the Bible has 

! 

j given him the theological basis for it* This study presents the 

j 

| relationship between communication and preaching and suggests three 

I 

; norms involved in persuasion. 

: ! 

{ 

3* Roms —The intangible element in communication must always 
;be understood to be present. Communication cannot be put into a test 
I tube and examined like a scientific experiment. The speaker, the 
situation, and the listener all possess variables that contribute to 
ithis impossibility. However, it is possible to suggest ingredients 
jthat are normally present when communication is realized. A sense of 

'urgency is such a prevailing ingredient. The preacher should reflect 

i 

jhis concern for those to whom he ministers as well as for the truth 

jthat is proclaimed. This mood—it is act ually a disposition rather 

j ; 

jthan a tangible tool—is a characteristic quality of most preachers 

t ; 

who have been designated as great preachers. This is not to be confused 

j 

with the stereotype evangelistic preacher of fifty years ago. Urgency 
jis not synonymous with wild gestures and a bombastic voice. It is 
rather to be equated with compassion and a spirit of empathy on the 
ppart of the preacher. A further norm that is espoused in this thesis 

i ; 

has to do with simplicity. The sin most often committed by preachers 

who fail to communicate is the sin of abstractness. The parables of 

i 

jJesus are ample motivation for the preacher to strive for concrete 

l 

simplicity in his preaching. This simplicity also affects the structure 

i 

jof the sermon and the style of delivery. The final norm suggested in 
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[the thesis is concerned with the matter of relevance. If the preacher 

i 

|is to communicate, the possibility increases in direct proportion to 
| his relevance in thought and semantic. He must use words that have 

i 

[relevant meaning and must be understood in the world in which he lives. 
The cultural and social dynamics of the modern era cannot be ignored by 
'the relevant preacher. 

li. Bishop Gerald Kennedy— A major thane of this study has been 
'the thought and preaching of Bishop Kennedy. He is widely accepted as 
an authority in the field of preaching and is recognized as an example 
'of effective communication. The norms previously given have been 
[applied to his preaching and have reflected his manner of preaching. 

'It is always dangerous to emulate the style of preaching of another, 
[regardless of his prominence. Kennedy would be the first to deciy his 
[becoming a pattern for others. However, the basic elements that 
[characterize his preaching can well be adapted by other preachers who 
seek to communicate. This thesis has not attempted to encompass his 
preaching with the suggested norms, they have quite naturally been 

i 

Idrawn from his emphases and his sermons. Because of the Indictment of 
[irrelevance against the modem pulpit, it is encouraging and of 
extreme value to witness the charge refuted by such as Bishop Gerald 
Kennedy. 

i 

i 

i 
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APPENDIX k 


1 \ 

i ; 

r ! 

| ! BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF BISHOP KENNEDY 

I I Gerald Hamilton Kennedy was bom in 1908 in the State of 

j j 

! iMichigan. His mother was bom in Vermont while his father’s family 

! I . 

j j came from Canada, There is some substance to the idea that the 

! : 

i Kennedy name originally came from the north of Ireland, It was his 

| : 

i 

j 'mother who first directed his mind toward reading. She had taught 

| school and was adept at opening his mind to the world of books. His 

| ! father was a local preacher in The Methodist Church but because of 

i : 

limited education the tendency to be on the move became prevelant and 

| ; 

S ;he never achieved much success in the ministry. There seems to be 

l 

I : 

' | little appreciation for the accomplishments and abilities of his 

i jfather, in the writings of Kennedy, 

A prevailing attitude in his autobiography, “While I’m On My Feet, 

} j 

I -is the awareness of poverty in his youth. The financial structure of 

I the Kennedy hcxae was certainly less than adequate. This necessitated 

t ; 

the children—-including Gerald Hamilton—assuming jobs that would 
Supplement the family income. These conditions are looked on by 

I 

Kennedy as influencing his entire life. Others of his friends always 
possessed a security status that he never knew. These early conditions 
contributed to a very difficult time during adolescence. He remembers 
lit as being a time of loneliness, bashfulness, and withdrawal, 
i The Kennedy family had moved to California in 1913, and for the 

next several years the activities of the family centered in that State. 
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jit was natural for Gerald to assume the religious faith of his parents< 

i 

His parents took him to church from his earliest years. From various 

i | 

i > 

jintimations, it can be assumed that the climate of the heme was of a 
I : 

I i 

[fundamentalist nature. ' 

| | 

j The turning point in his life came when he was introduced to the j 

jdiscipline of public speaking. While he remembers many of his grade ! 

i ; 

! ' : 

jschool teachers, the outstanding teacher in this period of his life was j 

ja Hiss Margaret Painter. She taught public speaking and debate at j 

i : 

Modesto High School. Not only did her interest and ability channel the j 

j i 

[speaking interests in his life, but the ability that he achieved opened 

t 

1 i 

up social doors that strengthened his life. Undoubtedly this influence j 

[contributed to his decision to begin preaching. Kennedy preached his 
j ! 

[first sermon at fifteen years of age and was soon licensed as a lay j 

preacher. The succeeding years have broadened the scope of his interest 

j 

Jand abilities, but nothing has changed his love and concern for preach- 

| t 

ing. This became such a compulsion in his youth that his goal was to I 

i : 

become the greatest preacher in Merica. 

S i 

Kennedy was the first one in his family to attend college. In 

! i 

il92lr he registered at the College of the Pacific in Stockton, California; 

i .... i 

This is a Methodist institution and at that time had an enrollment of 
approximately a thousand students. After a brief stay at Modesto 

: i 

Junior College—because of a financial problem—he returned to the 

College of the Pacific and graduated in 1929. It was during his first i 

i 

year at the Junior College that he was appointed to his first pastoral j 
.charge. He became supply pastor for a small Methodist Church in 
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t 

! 

i 



13 ' 6 - 

fiLverbank, California. It was during his junior year in college that 
he married his high school sweetheart, Mary Grace Leeper. At the time 
of marriage he was 20 and she was 18. It was during his college years 
that Kennedy became established in the Christian faith and gained con- j 

i 

fidence in the church. In spite of being confronted with a severe j 

i 

liberal approach, he maintained his faith in the Bible and the j 

4 | 

Christian perspective. i 

i 

Following his college education, Kennedy enrolled at the Pacific j 

School of Beligion. He looks at these formative years as some of the j 

i | 

most significant in his life. Men like James Muilenberg, George 

! 

Hedley, C. 0 o McCown, and John Buckham influenced him greatly. The j 

j 

only regret that he suggests about his seminary training was the limit- j 
ed time that he had for social activities. The academic load plus the 

i 

•responsibilities of a church consumed his time. Hiring these years he 
pastored a small church at Manteca, California, about seventy-five 

miles from the school. While he was attending school his wife worked j 

| 

las a secretary in San Francisco. It is probably because of this stren- ; 

5 i 

I i 

iuous schedule that Kennedy developed a habit of long and arduous hours, j 

j I 

JThe demand for work and intensity has become a habit in his life. ! 

! ! 

i j 

After his graduation from seminary, Kennedy applied for a j 

; i 

j i 

fellowship and was accepted as a condidate for the Ph. D. degree at 

Hartford Seninary. He had early in his training set his eyes on this 

j j 

jdoctorai degree and it was with diligence that he pursued it. In the I 

| | 

iautumn of 1932 he and his wife drove a 1929 Model A Ford across the 

I 

'continent. It was while working on his doctorate that he came in 
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i contact with the man who most influenced him, H, H, Faimer was that j 

iman and many of Kennedy’s ideas and beliefs were crystallized under the j 

i j 

! I 

| guidance of Faimer, - Having passed the curriculum requirements and 
{written his thesis on the subject, "Human Nature According to St, Paul", 

i 

iGerald H, Kennedy was the recipient of the Ph. D, degree in May of 1931. 
:It was during his graduate days that Kennedy pastored the Congregational 
Church at Collinsville, fifteen miles west of Hartford, Connecticut, 
j At the conclusion of graduation, Kennedy made plans for a trip 

to Europe, and he and another fellow travelled over much of that contin- 
jent. Many impressions were made on him that were’, lasting. Shortly 

j 

after his return he resigned the Congregational Church and was assigned 
-by his bishop to the Calvary Methodist Church of San Jose, California. 

i i 

! 

•This first year in the full time pastorate was a critical year in his j 

ministry. The problems of the church and his own self-doubt created a j 

1 

i i 

{spirit of despair for him. Through the devotion of his wife and a 
spiritual deepening he became assured of God’s ability to sustain him, 

i 

There was a turning point in his life from those days. He recalls the 
: church with both rejoicing and remorse, 

; j 

A significant change happened in his life in 19ii0 when he was 
{appointed to the First Methodist Church in Palo Alto, This was in an 
entirely different community, mainly because of Stanford University, 

The people and the environment made these years of pastoring a time of 
personal satisfaction. Because of the Stanford Chapel and the challenge: 

I ; 

jof competition, Kennedy worked diligently at the task of being the best ! 
minister and preacher he could be. The response to his ministry at 
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j 


i 


{ 


Palo Alto gave him an enthusiasm for the pastorate as well as a deepened 

j ! 

jdevotion to the Methodist Church. It was during this pastorate that he j 
j ^ | 

became infected 'with, the desire to write# After consulting with Dr# | 

! ! 

jEiton Trueblood, who was pastoring the Stanford Chapel, he began 

i | 

jfollowing the sage advice, "to start#" j 

} I 

! Two years prior to his moving to Palo Alto, he had been invited ! 

| i 

jto teach at the Pacific School of BeUgion# This was to became a 

! . j 

jchallenge and meaningful experience in his ministry# Teach homiletics j 


•in the school from which he had graduated was a goal realized# From 

j • 

1 ! 

ithis discipline came his own book on preaching. His Word Through 

Preaching. After this introduction to the faculty side of academics he j 

j | 

jhas taken advantage of other invitations# During the years he has \ 


itaught classes at Nebraska Wesleyan University, Union, Garrett, Iliff, { 

i 

and the School of Theology at Claremont# In spite of occasional pres¬ 
sure to limit his ministry to the seminaries, he has continued in the 

i 

Ipastoring or administrative fields. 

i 

t 

j . The strongest pulpit that Kennedy occupied as a pastor was at 

I 

; i 

Lincoln, Nebraska. After a short pastorate in Palo Alto, he accepted j 

j j 

jthe appointment to the St# Paul's Methodist Church. This situation wqs j 

I i 

in the downtown area and proved to be the kind of church made for the i 

I ! 

future bishop# In spite of a homesick beginning, Kennedy was adequate j 

; I 

for the demands of that church# He became involved in a strong student ! 

I 

ministry and also active in the city affairs# He looks at this charge 

jas the high point of his pastoral ministiy and from evexy indication, 

! 

! 

he is accurate# He remembers the years in Nebraska as being wonderful# 
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i 
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r 

i 



139 | 

! j 

I On July 6, 19i;8, Kennedy had returned from a movie with his wife 

j | 

! when a telegram arrived at the parsonage informing him that he had I 

i i 

t 

j been elected a bishop by the Western Jurisdiction of The Methodist j 

I Church. His six years of wonderful living in Nebraska were at an end. 

i 

!ln a very short time he was consecrated to the office and assumed his 

i 

•duties in the Partland Area. The new demands were not easily adjusted 
ito but he diligently worked at the task of being a successful bishop 
land a good leader for the membership of that Conference. He was temp¬ 
ted to go back to the pastoral responsibilities, but as bishop he had 
become pastor to hundreds of ministers. 

! After four years in the Portland Area, Kennedy was assigned to 

ithe Los Angeles Area. Since 1952 he has led the Southern California- 

i 

Arizona Conference. Under his guidance the conference has grown in an 

unprecendented way. j 

1 I 

In the intervening years since his election as "bishop, many i 

honors have come to Bishop Gerald Kennedy© He has been president of the 
Council of Bishops, he has grom in influence until he is the recogniz¬ 
ed voice if Methodism, he is an accepted leader in Protestantism, and 
in the opinion of many he has achieved his goal of being the greatest 

i i 

preacher in America. He has not been content to remain purely in the 
administrative office. In these years he has written many books and 
delivered many lectures. The range of his involvement includes sponsor¬ 
ing a drama group and serving on the State Board of Education. In the : 
jstruggle for human freedom he has also been in the lead. His pioneer¬ 
ing efforts in integration have raised the ire of a few but the respect 
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i 

; of hundreds® 

! At the age of 5?, Gerald Hamilton Kennedy is still young for a 

i 

1 

: bishop but is old in terns of the seventeen years he has served as 

i 

jbishop. Unless providentially hindered the future -will give further 

| opportunity for the talents and spirit of Bishop Gerald Kennedy to be 

| 

;be expressed. 
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APPENDIX B 


’•PATCHES ON OLD CLOTH” 1 


i ”And no one puts a piece of unshrunk cloth on an old garment, 

■ for the patch tears away from the garment, and a worse tear is made,” 

—Matthew 9:16 


j There was a man who worried whenever he had to buy something nei* 

l 

He was not poor, but the idea of purchasing a new suit, a pair of shoe% 

: or a car sent him into a deep depression. He could hardly stand to 
|think of things wearing out. This, no doubt, is an extreme instance, 

J 

jbut the relation between the new and the old is a problem to all of us. 

j 

;For the idea of change is something we must live with, but something 

jfew of us learn to accept gracefully. 

! _ 
i On the larger scale, we find it difficult to determine a working 

i i 

| relationship between the eternal and the contemporary. What is to be 

i 

■discarded and what is to be maintained? Where is the line between 
Ifaithfulness and stubbornness? In one of my churches I was on the air 
■from 11:30 A.M. until 11:5? A.M. The opening half-hour of the service 

i 

jwas sometimes a nightmare to me because of the timing. With other men 

participating in the service, I never had complete control, yet it was j 

| j 

most important to begin the sermon on the stroke of 11:30. It came to j 

me one day that this represented one of the paradoxes of human exper- ! 

j 

i • 1 

< 

! i 

- - - 

; i 

herald Kennedy, The Parables (New York: Harper and Brothers, ! 

I960). j 


i 
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ience* I was preaching the eternal Gospel, but I was at the same time ; 


desperately aware of minutes* 


Jesus 1 attitude toward this problem was an anomaly to many of 

* i 
< j 

| his contemporaries* They wanted to hang on when he thought it was 

i ; 

( 

time to let go* They thought they could drop some matters which he 


! felt meant the loss of the soul* There is a sense in which Jesus came 

j 

I to t ell men how to work out the relationship between the settler and 

j 

j 'the pioneer. 

t 

There are two brief parables which deal with this theme. One 

i 

tells about the uselessness of sewing a patch of unshrunk cloth on an 
j iold garment; for when the garment is washed, the patch will shrink and 


tear away from the old cloth. The other speaks of what happens when 

i 

j : 

■you put new wine into old wineskins; it is necessary, Jesus says, to 


;put new wine into "new" wines kins * 


We might begin with the obvious reflection that "we prefer the 


old and the familiar." New things are uncertain and sometimes danger¬ 


ous. We feel more at home with known situations and places. 


Now much of this human tendency is good and necessary. A people 
forever run n ing off after some new thing would never build a civiliza¬ 
tion* It is not easy to define what we mean by a particular culture or 


society* Arnold Toynbee has given us a broader and I think truer view 


of the nature of a human society than any other thinker has given* A 


civilization, he say, consists of certain commonly held values and ways 


of behavior* It is bound together in a framework of thought and in a 


pattern of attitudes and sympathies* Civilization would not be possible 
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I ; without great affection in the hearts of each new generation for the 

( ; 

| old ways and values* For if we lose our respect for what we may call 
iour way, then we are wide open to the invasion of something different, 
■As has been said often, the threat of communism becomes dangerous only 
•when we lose faith in democracy. It is this tendency to develop an 
I affection for the known that makes it possible to create a continuing 
I life for many generations, 

| The m ain difference between nations lies in their memories and 

in the traditions which they know and love. We tend to overran anticise 

| 

;our past, it is true, but the great events which gave us our national 
j ; " ; 

: birth also give us our unity. The year 1776 cannot mean the same things 

j to a German as to an American, The Declaration of Independence or the 

I 

Gettysburg Address has particular significance to those who claim this 

i ; 

I jcountry as home. This is not just a matter of birth, for we may choose 

; jour traditions and our homelands. The schoolboy whose ancestor came on i 

r | j 

the '’Mayflower” may have no more feeling of belonging than the recent 
immigrant going to night school to prepare for his citizenship examin¬ 
ation, When we cast in our lot with a nation, all that has gone before 
becomes part of our possession. 

A religions people is more aware of the importance that the new 
generation shall learn the meaning of its past. One of the great pas¬ 
sages in the Old Testament speaks eloquently of this responsibility? 

"Hear, 0 Israel: The Lord our God is one Lord; and you shall love 
the Lord your God with all your heart, and with all your soul, and 
with all your might. And these words which I command you this day 
shall be upon your heart; and you shall teach them diligently to 
your children, and shall talk of them when you sit in your house. 
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i i I 

and when 7011 walk by the way, and when you lie down, and when you 
rise® And you shall bind them as a sign upon your hand, and they 
| shall be as frontlets between your eyes. And you shall write them ' 

i ! on the doorposts of your house and on your gates," Deut* 6:U-9. 

; i i 

i i ! 

ilsarel never doubted that each generation owed the next one a faithful ; 

;account of the past. 

Children are conservative and need to be among familiar scenes 

1 

i and with people they know. During World War II, some children were 

moved from London into the country. The blitz was going on and it was 
assumed that the terror would be destructive of the youngster’s health, 

! 

But strangely enough, the children seemed to get along better when they . 

I : 

I 

stayed in their hemes in the city. We can face danger more bravely if 
| jwe are not thrust out into new and unfamiliar surroundings at the same 

I itime. 

( * 

Like every good thing, however, this human tendency can be car- ' 

I i ! 

ried too far and destroy us. An inordinate affection for the old will : 
1 find us hanging on to the past too long. One of the Greek philosophers 

i 

j 

I thought the process of life could best be summed 15) as a constant flux 0 

i : 

It did not progress ultimately, but he regarded it as constantly shift¬ 
ing and changing. The Christian believes that life has movement and 
I purpose so that he cannot commit himself to any permanent resting place 

here. 

The disaster which often overtakes a nation that has won a war is 
due to its failure to consider what is necessary for the next victory, 
:So it prepares for the past. The new conditions tear away from the old 
cloth and the garment is ruined. It is hardly too much to say that the 
main problem confronting a country is to keep its government aware of 
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lli£ j 

|contemporary conditions. Too many politicians are fighting battles j 

j | j 

j jthat were won years ago or are no longer relevant. 

I j ' 

| | Seme time ago I attended a service of the Eastern Orthodox 

j 1 

j Church in Istanbul. It was of great interest to me though it was very 

I i ; 

j -long. There were very few young people present. 'When I talked about 

1 ; 

| iit with the Ecumenical Patriarch later on, he said the service needed 

ito be revised but that would demand the calling of an Ecumenical 

) s , 

I 

j Council. I asked him when the last such council was held and he said 

j ; 

i :in the eighth century. Then I asked why they did not call the council 
;into session and he said they were not yet ready for it. To a church¬ 
man who is used to a General Conference with full legislative powers 

I 

meeting every four years, this seemed a little conservative. The Church 

i •: 

often finds it difficult to believe that old ways dsn and some revision. 

> There is a story about an Arab who felt hungry one night, 

‘lighted a candle, and opened a date. It was wormy and he threw it 
aside. He tried another and it had worms, and so did the third. Where¬ 
upon he blew out the candle and ate the fourth one. Bather than face 
■unpleasant realities, we often find it easier to stay with t hin gs as 
they are and hope for the best. It hardly ever works. 

i [ 

Jesus was describing in this story a "law of life." There are 
times when we cannot patch up the old. There are occasions which de¬ 
mand a new garment. These experiences are often painful, but in the 
long run they mean growth. 

In 195 k Dr. Margaret Mead, the anthropologist, and Dr. Luther 
pulick, a city ad mi n i strator, made speeches which were reported in the 

i 
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| New York Times * The paper commented on the two addresses and said that; 

jboth speakers had "hit by chance upon a common conclusion—in any 

i | 

\ culture, the infusion of new ideas and new people disrupts things for a 

i i ; 

| !while, but it is beneficial in the long run," 

! | 

I A society or nation goes through crucial times although they 

| j 

| jare not recognized always as demanding radical changes in outlook. We 

i i 

!sometimes try to hang on to the old long after it is useless. In 1776,; 

| I for instance, it was not inevitable that we chose independence. There : 

! • ; 

j were opportunities for adjustments and compromises with Britain, and 

i ;the colonies might have continued their life as a part of the Empire, 

! ! 

I ; 

!But when the decision was made for freedom, the old ways were gone, 
later, when Lincoln said that this nation could not endure half slave 
; jand half free, the die was cast for a straggle that would be another 

| jdividing point in our history. 

We live in such a crucial time and much of our trouble is a vain ! 
j attempt to patch up a garment that is no longer adequate. Professor 

Arthur Holly Compton put it this way: "On 2 December 19k2 in the city of 
Chicago, U.S,A., a man first liberated and controlled the power within j 

i ’ 

the atom. This event was known only to a few. To those few it was a 
turning point in history, the birth of a new era,"^ This new era has 
political, economic, and social implications which overwhelm our imagin¬ 
ations, To patch up our ideas of sovereignty, the waging of war, and 
international relations is utterly futile. For our survival we must 

: t : 

j j 

I -* -The Atomic Quest, Oxford, 1956, p, 139, 
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j put on a new attitude and dare to think new thoughts. j 

i ' 

I "When Columbus made his voyage to the New World, it was no use 

| 1 

| for the Old World to pretend that nothing much had happened and try to j 

I conduct its business as usual. Everything was changed and men had to 
j accept a larger point of view and make their plans on a new plane. The 

jlaunching of Sputnik has opened to us the vision of space travel and 

j : 

: planetary esploration. We have been brought into a moment of history 
that is a dividing point. Everything before is on a different level 
and must be so noted. To try to put this new patch on the old cloth 
iwill not work. To put this new wine into the old wineskins will mean 

ionly an explosion, 

j 

These times do not only occur on a world-wide stage, but they are 
•a part of every man’s life, and form the pattern of personal growth, ' 
The painful experience of growing up is caused by life forcing us into ! 
periods of radical change* I expect it works differently for different j 
people, but no life is quite free from curcial periods of adjustment 
[that hurt. The religious educators talked at one time about a smooth 
(development which would bring children into full spiritual maturity 

i 

Without any sudden or jarring experience* It was a good theory but I 
never knew an instance where it worked* 

; Take that famous period known as the teenage. We are probably 

exaggerating its uniqueness so that we encourage a self-counscious tur¬ 
moil in the lives of teen-agers who try to live up to our expectations, ! 

i 

IBut I remember my own adolescence and not with any pleasure. It was a ; 
jstormy, strained time when life looked bequtiful one moment and quite j 
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I 


I H$8" j 

; I 

i hopeless the next* I wavered between periods of greatest confidence 

I i 

jand times of agonizing inadequacy. It was ecstasy and despair and it j 

j i 

jwas the dividing line between childhood and youth. There are people 

{ ; 

|who never quite pass through adolescence and in their later years con- 

i ; 

'tinue to show the emotional instability of the teen-ager. But if it 
j works properly, one goes through it and puts on another garment. 

A marriage is one of those crucial experiences. To start a new 

j ! 

jhcme is difficult enough under the best of circumstances. But if a 
:well-meaning parent tries to keep a son or daughter bound within the old 

i 

jfamily circle, trouble really comes to the new home. In my more bitter 
moments I have thought that those who have the best chances for happy 
marriages are orphans. It must be difficult for a mother to let her 
; child go, but if she does not, she sets up a conflict which can ruin his 
jlife. Marriage is something new and not just a patch on something old. ; 

I I 

In religion, the argument goes on between those who believe in j 
sudden conversion and the champions of gradualness. Does a man find 
God on a Damascus road, or is the encounter made without ary emotional 
manifestations? The answer is that religion, like every great exper¬ 
ience, finds a manaccording to his temperament. Seme people will make j 

t t 

a. regular emotional orgy out of sending a child to camp. Others will 
face death quietly and with no outward sign of sorrow. 

I am convinced, however, that when Christ finds us we are aware 
pf a turning point tham makes all things new. That horrible definition j 
jof religion as "morality tinged with emotion" misses the whole matter. : 

! i 

The Christian experience is devastating and uplifting, despairing and 
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! Hi? ! 

| I 

jconfident, shattering and creative * It deals with the eternal but it j 

! i : 

| can.es like a sunrise premising a new day and a new life. 

: i 

: ; 

| I In the 192$ Rose Bowl game, Notre Dame beat Stanford 27 to 10, 

! in spite of Stanford’s making the most first downs. Pop Warner inti- 

i | 

mated that his team should be considered the winner in spite of the j 

! 

i 

score. Rockne’s reply was: "Right, and next summer we’ll decide base- \ 
;ball games by the number of men left on base.” Life is not a matter of 
running back and forth on the field, but of crossing the goal line. 

I And when that has happened, there is a new situation and a new possi- 

| jbility. 

I : 

| ! This law puts "a demand on human nature.” Only a creature with 

t ! 

t ; 

| ia flexible spirit can live in such a world. 

i ! 

We ought to recognize that it is not only physical arteries that I 
jharden, but a man’s spiritual outlook may become stiff and unbending, 
jit is my privilege to work in Arizona and I have seen miracles of heal- I 

j 

j ing brought about by that warn, dry climate. It is particularly effec- 

[ 

tive for sane forms of arthritis. Preachers have told me of people 
arriving on stretchers and, after only a few months, walking again. 

One little girl came looking like a pale shadow, and within four months : 

{ I i 

she was attending school regularly with the appearance of perfect 

j j : 

ihealth. More than one of the ministers in our Arizona churches came 
seeking health for themselves or for members of their families, and 

r 1 ; 

ifo’und it beyond their expectations# I have thought sometimes how fine | 

'I ! 

It would be if some he alin g sun would shine on our stiff prejudices, 
pur twisted attitudes, our lame minds. For the years tend to cripple 
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?: 
i 
1 

| _ 

| | 

i I 

i lour spirits* 

! ' " 

! | 

\ | The church is always in danger of losing its flexibility* It 

} ! ; 

i ibecom.es fearful of the new discovery, the different environment* It 

j : 

I falls into, patterns of behavior which wo rice d well enough a hundred 

j years ago but do not quit fit the urban life of today. I grow weary of 

i i ■ 

I j 

|listening to church people talk about the good old revivals as if talk- 
iing about them would bring them back or make them work now. "New 
'occasions teach new duties," as Lowell said, and a Church with a flex- ; 

| iible approach will find the right method for the present proclamation 
| i of the Gospel. 

j Life demands that men shall have adventurous minds. No man is 

I ! 

| j 

I iat home in this world who decides to stop at seme point and travel no 

■farther. For the best picture of our life is a journey and we must re-; 
main always as men who expect to see strange and wonderful sights 

I 

ahead. Not the least of the gifts of Christ is this welcoming of the i 
future with great expectations. 

John Wesley had what Umphrey Lee, late president of Southern 
Methodist University, called "an itinerant mind." He had an intense 
icouiosity about everything that could possibly affect human welfare. 

i * ! 

To read his "Journal" is to be impressed by his activities and the 
breadth of his interests. He thought the new electrical treatments 
promised great things for health and he advised his people, "Be electri¬ 
fied daily." Until his death at the age of eigity-eight, life was a 

! ; 

'thrilling adventure for him* 

j I shall not forget a morning I spent with Kagawa a few years ago.! 
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| The great impression I have kept was of his knowledge of so many fields! j 

II II 

jand of his interest in so many subjects. He talked about fishing and ! 

I i I 

| igeologyo He was interested in experimenting with Swiss cattle on the. 

i 

jjapanese mountains® There was the kind of interest and excitment about 

ihim that you expect in a boy, and the youthful quality of his spirit j 

i! . 

( ; ; 

| Istill lifts up my heart. There is no surer sign that a man has been 

With Jesus Christ than this exuberance and sense of adventure. 

; Same time ago there was a sign on Lexington Avenue in New York 

City: "Keeping pace with the progress of the community ... a new 

funeral chapel." There is a bitter symbolism in this which describes 

pur age. We prepare the instruments of death and call it progress. We 

Spend our billions for destruction but make only a few feeble efforts 

toward salvation. We need the Lord of Life to touch us with his healing 

that we may be flexible and adventurous enough to choose life. 

I i ’ 

F i na ll y, let us note that "Christ unites the old and the new." ] : 

i i 1 

iHe brings into men’s lives and their societies the proper balance be- j 

i l 

■tween the old garments which sometimes have to be patched and the new i 

: ‘ j I 

garments which we must be ready to put on. 

! ; i 

Life has its crises but it also has its continuity* The wisdom \ j 

• j i. 

of yesterday is one of our most precious possessions and we will ignore ’ j 

; ’ j 

it to our sorrow. Jesus said that he came to fulfill and not to destroy j 

i 

and he was never unappreciative of past accomplishments. No generation 
ever outgrows or moves beyond the 3ible; its wisdom undergirds all of j 
our past history and our future hopes. [ 


We cannot afford to take all our guidance from the writings of ' 
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| I 

|oar contemporaries; the men of the past must still speak to us with j 

! authority. There was a college girl who needed two units of science j 

| I ] 

•and chose paleontology because it came at a convenient time* She said ' 

i ! ; 

! ! 

i ito the professor, "I am an English major and have no interest in fossils 

! ! 

j iWhy should I have to take this course?” The professor answered 

j j 

| imildly, n My dear young lady, what are you going to English about?” All : 

■that has gone on before us furnishes us the experience out of which we 
i ; : 

| imust make our decisions* Modem techniques and ancient wisdom make a 

fine combination which is impossible when either one ignores the other* I 
I f i 

j : ! 

j Now the Christian becomes aware of the past as having living and j 

| j ‘1 

j | ; ‘r 

vital values for the present. Martin Luther freed the Word of God and j 

{ j j 

| let it speak to his own heart and then to his people. It became again j 

Si : I 

: a living Word that spoke what sixteenth-century men needed to hear. • | 

i J t I 

jJohn Wesley in the eighteenth century proclaimed that Christianity was j 

j ; i 5 

|to be experienced freshly every morning. The Gospel which is the same } 

! jj ■ 

j since the beginning also promises to make all things new. I do not j 

know anything like Christianity to help a man or a generation respect j 

the past and welcome the future. \ 

j | : 

There was a social worker assigned to distribute used clothing ! 

| ; I |S 

pt a center in a city slum. Amother brought her twelve-year-old son in j j 
to get him an overcoat for the cold winter. The boy was sullen and | 

i 

> 

perhaps embarrassed. The social worker in looking through the pile of j 
jclothing found a boy's coat that seemed entirely new with no sign of j \ 

wear. Sane rich family, perhaps, had put it aside and forgotten about * 

i i 

l i 

jit# "Son,” said the man, u try this on* n The boy put it on slowly and 
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jthen began to touch it and look at it. His eyes grew wide with a 

| j 

! jquiet excitement. "Why," he gasped, "it‘s new!” 

; I 

j ! 

i | Can you imagine what it meant for that boy to wear sc&aething new 

i i 

! if or the first time? He had known only the worn-out clothes of other 

| j 

jchildren and the outgrown gaiments of older boys. But this was a new 

| j 

i icoat. Something like that haDpens to the man who "puts on Christ." for 

i : 

j ; 

: iit means a new life, a new hope, a new garment of confidence and free- 

I 'dam. 

I ; 

t 

! 

t 

| 

t ; 

i i 

I ; 

j : 

! I 

1 ; 

\ i 
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APPENDIX C 


"LOGIC AND LIFE" 2 


I thank thee, 0 Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that than 
I didst hide these things from the wise and understanding, and didst 
! reveal them unto babes. 

! —Luke 10:21 


Men have seldom been more concerned to find a workable way of 
i life than they are now. The book which claims to tell people how to 
live happily can be sure of a sale. The lecturer with a magic formula 

i 

|for making life interesting will have an audience. We are almost 
j desperate in our desire to have someone tell us how to live in the 

i 

j 

midst of tension. The truth of Thoreau's remark that most men live 

j 

•lives of quiet desperation was never more obvious. 

This is a sure sign of the sickness of our time. Whenever a 

I 

! generation talks long and anxiously about a philosophy of life, you may 

i 

be sure it does not have one that works. We are not worried about our 
health until we are sick; we are not concerned about happiness except 

i 

When we are bored; we are not anxious for the good life until we are 

s 

overwhelmed with the evil of our present life. 

Our search is limited and confined by our scientific presupposi¬ 
tions. We think that all of our problems can be reduced to an equation. 
If two parts of hydrogen and one part of oxygen equal water, then 


^Gerald Kennedy, The Lion and The Lamb (New York: Abingdon Press, 
j1950), Sermon "Logic and Life." 
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i happiness ought to equal two parts of this and one part of that. We go] 

| to the counselor in the same spirit we go to the druggist—we want a j 
i J 

I prescription. We cannot believe that any value is beyond our external 

i 

i 

j manipulations. We are like the two Arabs Colonel Lawrence took with 
| him to London. They were entranced by the gadgets of Western civiliza-1 

i 

11ions. When they were leaving, Lawrence asked them what they would 
; like for a gift. They said they wanted two hot water faucets. They 
I assumed that by turning the handle they might have hot water in the 
middle of the desert, the same as in London hotel roam. We are like 
]that. Tell us how to turn a handle or mix a tonic. Give us an intel¬ 
lectual proposition. In a word, let sane wise man formulate for us a 

^philosophy of life. 

i 

Desire For A Philosophy 

j * . : 

i < 1 

| i ; 

Youth is the tine for philosophizing with assurance, for youth ] j 

! . i 

iis not aware of its own limitations and the limitations of human know- j 
ledge. With what confidence we participated in bull sessions when we 
jwere in high school or college! How profound and unanswerable were our I 
Opinions in those midnight fraternity or sorority debates! None of us ! 
would give up the memories of those memorable occasions, but the older 
we grow, the more we realize that there are more things in life than we 
dreamed about in our discussions. Is it too much to say that the most 
jwe can hope for from a philosophy is a formulation of the right ques- 

t 

itions? In a realm of intangibles, in a realm beyond logic, are the 
answers. 

i 
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i i 

A book written by an eminent physicst proposes a next step in i 

i 

: the development of man.-*- The author says that we meed to discover a 

i • 

i "unitary method of thought." Quite sol But how? Around what center 
I shall the unity be established? He apparently assumes that if men are 
| told about this need, they will find an answer to it. It is still the 
j scientific heresy that knowledge is moral. 

We go wrong in all of this because we assume that men are purely: 

I rational creatures who act only from rational motives. We think that 
the healing of the ills of our life is an intellectual matter. It is 
not. We think we go wrong because we are ignorant. We believe that if 
jwe had facts enough, we would be able to chart our course realistically. 
Not sol It is not true that a man’s happiness depends on his knowledge. 
;For character is not all of a piece and the most incongruous traits 
jexist side by side. 

i ; 

Some time ago a group of workmen were putting up a prefabricated 
house in Illinois. In an attempt to make seme kind of record, they put 
it together so fast that one of them was caught in it. They had to tear 
down a section in order to let him out. Which is a parablel The 
philosophical system imprisons the human spirit. Systems are always ; 
needed to be torn down to let out the soul of man. 

The Inadequacies of Philosophy 

Because the rational side of a man’s life is one of the essen- 

■^-Lancelot Law Whyte, The Next Development in Man (New York; 

Heniy Holt & Co., 19^8). — —- 
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i 

j 


i is? I 

! . i 

! { 

jtial things about him, philosophies will always be needed, for each man | 

! ’ 

|is and must be to some extent a philosopher# But the truth is always 

jbeyond, and each philosophy is partial# No one knows this better than ■ 

t : 

i ; 

ithe student who has to study a history of thought# Each great thinker 

jhad an idea that was true# But there is the constant necessity of 

| ; 

balancing one man's thought with another's; we must put this system 

over against that one. There seems to be something that is uncaptur- 

iable by thought, and that indefinable something fianlly wrecks the 

system. 

j ; 

| What does this mean? It means that it is not a matter of the 

jworld's being either reasonable or unreasonable. It is rather, as G# 

:K# Chesterton pointed out, that the world is almost reasonable, but not 
jquite. There is meaning in life# It has a purpose. There are prin- 

! i 

jciples underlying the world, and a mighty order is discernible. But I 

i j 

'there is also a kind of wildness which lies in wait for the logician. I 

There is a kind of defiance of our reason which is also a part of life 0 
This is the unexpected, the unreasonable, the terribly mysterious 
;element which waits in ambush for our unwary minds. There is, in a 
iword, something in life which hates logic and will not be confined by ill 

| I 

j Let us learn a lesson from precious stones# Sometimes their 

beauty is due to their imperfections and their irregularities# It is a 
trace of foreign matter that catches the eye# The chance presence of 
Chromium in a piece of beryl makes that stone an emerald, and star I 

I i 

sapphires contain tiny impurities which reflect light. Che of the main j i 
problems in the manufacture of synthetic stones is how to copy nature's 
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I ! ! 

j [imperfections. A cold perfection is lifeless. | 

j \ ; 

j i 

! ; Francis Bacon was aware of the danger of assuming more order in 

| i 

| ithe universe than there actually is. This man, who stood at the thres-i 
j ihold of the modem period and was able to perceive the limitations of 

j r 

I I 

I ;the medieval scholastics, saw that in the enthusiasm of discovering 

I j 

|"laws” of nature we might fail to see the areas beyond the laws. It is 

i ; 

\ :this warning which we have failed to heed. The undriendliness of 

t * ; 

( 

| iscience toward revelation and miracle has been due to its cock sureness 

! ! 

that although absolute order cannot be proved, it must be assumed, 
iScience has given us a closed universe—with a vengeance. Nothing in 

1 f 

! : : 

i [life, says our logic, should be assumed beyond the realm of national 

f | 

>; :description and explanation. Perhaps nothing in modern times has been 

j j 

! [more damaging to true wisdom than this dogma. 

; i 

; • ! 

; j When a philosopher has established his system, he can hardly help 

' i ; 

! [believing it is a finality. Now everything must fit the system. The 

fact which seems to contradict his order he interprets in such a way 
that it falls into the right groove. Or if something in life seems to 
defy even this treatment, he assumes that it is too unimportant to 
warrant serious consideration. The trouble is that systems of thought 
tend to become strait jackets or Procrustean beds. Philosophers are 
affected by this tendency, as well as ordinary men. The preconceived 
orderly system has the same dangers as prejudice. No man can write 
history or interpret history without having his own preconceptions 
color his interpretation of the facts. There is no such thing as a 
purely objective history, nor can there be. But, at the very least, we 


\ 
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| should demand that historians refrain from converting history into j 
| jworld systems. 

j | : 

j • Making history fit a system is like having made up one’s mind 

i | 

■ ? : 

I about another person. Once one has accepted a judgment about another 

i ! 

i 

I ;man, he should no longer expect to know him. Each person is full of 

! i i 

j j surprises. There are no set rules that will encompass a personality j 

:satisfactorily. If a man has made up his mind that another race is 
i lazy, for example, there is nothing members of that race can do to 

I j ; 

| change his mins. He will interpret every action in terms of the 
j jlaziness thesis. The philosopher with a system is always doing that to 

l 

' - 

j life. Indeed, he cannot escape doing it. The system misses something, 

| | 

| overemphasizes something, and desregards something. It has an unredee- 

1 med lust for order and consistency. 

1 : 

i But not only that. A philosophy is to an amazing extend deter- \ 

| j ! 

mined by a man’s temperament. It rises from many causes. It is color- 

i - 

i 

j ;ed by personal relations, by health, by glands, by too many stimulations 

i 

or by too few hours of quietness. What appears to one man as the good 

i ; 

life may appear to another as a nightmare. The optimist cannot help 
:viewing life differently from the pessimist, and his intrepretation may 

; I : 

■seem like drivel to the pessimist. Every philosophy, being a human 
affair, has to be confronted with the question of what person it is to 
be applied to and when and where. 

My idea of a wonderful way to spend an evening is to stay hone 

; j 

and read a book. I’d rather do that than almost anything I know. But 
jto lay down as a general principle that the way to spend one’s evening ! 
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; | 

I is to stay home and read a book would cause a vast number of young 

I people, especially, to turn away in disgust. Stay at home every 
I i 

jnight? That is the last thing they want to do. So any philosophy is 

! 

inecessarily a limited thing and, to a large extent, dependent on the 
ltemperament of the philosopher. 

An editor broke away from Communism and went back into the 
■SoBian Catholic Church. He wrote a book confessing his guilt and giving ; 

|the reasons for his conversion. ^ It is not such a long way as you 
might think from an authoritarian system like Communism to an author- 
iitarian system like Catholicism. But the interesting thing about the 
(book is the man’s analysis of why he sinned against the light for so 
■long. He says that, although critical of the Communist Party in 

i 

America, he continued in it because he was enslaved by the Marxist 
j "philos ophy. n It was his yardstick by which be measured all policies, I 
land no matter what happened, he always had a system which could explain I 
the most contradictory facts with a forced unity. Thus he went on as if 
ihe had been mesmerized. 

I ; 

! "When we are seeking for life, we nned more than an intellectual : 

pattern. We must always be on guard lest our philosophy keep us from 

t ' 

life. 

Life Is Paradox 

i The inadequacy of philosophy is due to the fact that life is par- 

| ; 

l 

| 2Louis Francis Buedenz, This Is My Story (New York: Whittlesey 

bouse, 19ii7). 
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i : 

| adoxical. That is, it demands that we hold together in a kind of j 

t 

itension what seem to be contradictions* This is not to say that life 

j ; 

| is an absolute dualism, though.it may appear both dualistic and monistic 
at the sane time* Its unity is over and above its diversity. The 
!desire for logic will never allow this to be recognized. But the 

i j 

; Christianity which is truly realistic is not afraid of parados and sets 
:forth its truth in paradoxes. The Christian stumbling dock for many 
imen is its insistence that if we are to find life, we must be willing to 
lose it. 

j Man himself is a paradox. He is a free spirit, and he makes his 

jown choices. In his mind he roams the heavens, and in his spirit he 

i 

becomes a citizen of eternity. No external force can conquer him, and 

i 

iall external authorties finally have to yield before his ability to say ; 

t i 

No. But man is also determined by physical laws, and his body is 

i i 

t ; 

jseverly limited by his physical environment. He cannot spread his arms ’ 
and fly or live under the sea like a fish. If he leaps from a high 
building, he gets hurt. It seems that he must be continually at war 
with himself. He wants to be free, but he is a slave. How can a free 
Spirit imprisoned in a physical body find a way of life that is not a i 
constant conflict? Of one thing we can be sure—it will have to be a 
way beyond logic. 

The Freudians need ciriticsm at many points, but Freud—like 
(Paul—was one of the great pioneers in helping us to understand human 
nature. One of his observations was the positive desire for life which 

' i 

he called "libido n and the negative impulse toward death which he called: 
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; I 

"mortido." A man, he suggested, wants life and he wants deathj he says 

i 

;Yes and he says No. Neither of these impulses can be eliminated. They 
imust somehow find their rightful places in an over-all synthesiso For 

i 

lit is true, in a way which our philosophies can never quite explain, 

|that for a man to find life he must not be afraid of death. 

i 

! Even physics, which is in some ways a most static science, tells 

jus that the most stable objects seem to be balances of forces. The 
physical universe is not at all what we once thought it was. The so- 
called solid stuff is not solid. What we once thought was stationary- 
mass is really whirling energy. Electrons may be particles or they may 
|be waves, and the physicist has to use an equation that will work in 
either case. At the very heart of things there seems to be an uncer- 
■tainty. You might call it chance, or perhaps you might suggest that the 

i j 

physical universe has a kind of free will. Apparently our picture of 
the world as a machine is no longer a fittine one. The universe is :. 
more like an idea, and it seems to have less and less the likeness of a 
closed system. Even here, then, the wildness lies in wait. Things are 
not so solid and safe as we thought. 

In our social behavior and our ethical systems we can never re¬ 
duce things to rules. Here too there has to be the tension of opposites 
Once we try to make absolutes out of ethical principles, we turn our 
virtues into vices. Take mercy as an example. Is it a good thing for 
a man to bestow mercy? Certainly! It "droppeth as the gentle rain 
jfrom heaven." But suppose mercy is not checked by justice? Why, then 
jmercy becomes a sentimental, mushy thing that makes human relationships 
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' : | 

jimpossible. Over against oar willingness to be merciful, there has to j 

‘be our insistence on justice. Somehow these two qualities have to be 

! ; 

! 

ikept in balance. ; 

I •; 

j Gentleness is a Christian virtue. But it is an austere kind of i 

gentleness, which to some minds is illogical and therefore impossible. : 

It has been the great accomplishment of the gospel to hold our under- i 

standing of the gentlenessidf God's commands over against the severity ■ 

| j ; 

i |of his purposes. Men must do the same thing in ther personal relations. 

I ! 

• : 

| i Christian graces must rest cm ethical virtues® No single virtue can 

I j 

t I 

| !stand alone. 

| Or consider humility and pride. Certain it is that -Christians 

; ; 

are warned against the sin of pride and urged to practice the virtue of : 

! ‘ 

| humility. The theologians who warn us against pride as the most un¬ 

lovely of human weakness and the fundamental sin are right. But a 

* 1 ! 

humility that is not challenged by a sense of worth and a feeling of I 
self-respect becomes a crawling thing which on one can admire. If 

I 

j j 

hu mi lity knows no anger and lacks the power of inner confidence, it is 
not at all admirable. Men should be humble, and they should also have a; 
jholy pride in the value of their sonship. All of this is in the realm ' 
j of spiritual mystery and goes far beyond our intellectual power to 

i 

describe. We know when we see a person with these combinations in the 
right proportion, but we do not know how to write out the formula for 

i 

them. j 

j j 

| There is a verse in Isaiah describing the future society under 


the rule of God; "The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, and the 
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I 

i leopard shall lie down with the kid; and the calf and the young lion 

; 

land the failing together; and a little child shall lead them.” (Isaiah 

i 

11 :6.) We can easily miss an important point in this prophecy. It 
I does not say that all shall become the same. The wolf is not to be cane 

'lamblike nor the calf lionlike. Each maintains his own nature, but 

j 

I they dwell together. Let the leopard remain a leopard and the calf 
keep the qualities of a calf. But let them walk together and find their 
•unity in the leadership of a little child. 

Something of that is necessary in all of life. Things as 

i 

jdifferent as the lion and the lamb must be held together in the subjec¬ 
tion to a higher power. There must be a divine discipline which can 

I 

keep each from destroying, or being destroyed by, the other. This takes 

| ■ 

more than a set of rules or principles. It takes the power of God and 

la divine revelation. 

The Gospel Above Logic 

i 

IQiristianity suggests a way of living that often seems contrary to 

| 

•logic. It is not something you could have guessed. It is not seme- 

i 

i 

i 

thing reducible to reason. It breaks in. It startles. It overwhelms 
our carefulness. It opens a vista so breath-taking that we can hardly 
stretch our minds and spirits wide enough to take it in. The man who 

has not allowed his familiarity with it to breed contempt knows that 

| 

jthis is the most exciting thing he has ever heard. If the gospel is 

i 

true, what a devastating thing it is to our intellectual limi tations. 

I 

Chesterton once remarked that a mathematician tries to get the 
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| heavens into his head, while the poet tries to get his head into the 
| heavens. This is also the difference between a philosopher and a 


|religious man. The philosopher tends to say that if it cannot be cram-: j 

l : ! 

j ' { 

imed into his head, he does not want it* The religious man knows that 

I i 

jthe mystery of life is too vast to be crammed into anything, especially 

{ l 

I ; j 

i ;his head. He must therefore open his heart and his mind to God, who 

! -alone can give him light. Let him find faith, 

j This is why our religion goes wrong when it falls too much under 

j 

| ;the sway of systematic theologians. Theology is not an intellectual 

J l 

i * { 

• 'exercise of the cloister, but a statement of experience from Christians 

I 

i ( 

facing live issues. When Christianity is regarded as a "system" con- 

i ' 

i ! 

‘tained in certain intellectual propositions, the life goes from it and 

! i ' 

i ; ij 

t Its truth is distorted. For then it moves toward a "philosophy of 

r I 

jreligion" which is mummified religion. This is not to minimize the 

j I ! ! 

Jimportance of theology's contribution to Christianity, but it is to 

I warn against substituting philosophy for faith. Foims are necessary, I 

» ! , j 

but it is to not confuse them with life. If one seeks the heart of the 

! i 

S gospel, he must not search for it in the creeds or in the caref ully 

II ' 

reasoned discourses of the scholastics. He must meet the one who said, 

; j 

"I came that they may have life." 

How often the gospel goes against all our common sense. It says j- 

that if we want to get, we must give. How can a man get by giving? Let I 

jhim get by keeping, says the mind. Keep the other fellows out and I 

| j 

protect your investment $ never share with the outsiders. This is the ( 

reasonable way. But the gospel says that if we follow that way, we 

' j : 

I I 

. 

i 

j 

- C 
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i i 

i ! 

\ ■ shall lose even the little we have* The path to abundant living, says 

t i 

» i 

lour Lord, is by way of renunciation* Albert Schweitzer found that 

j j 

|after he had given up his music and his scholarship for the sake of his : 
i | • 

jmissionary task in Africa, it all came back to him sevenfold. The time 

icame *4ien he was lecturing at the great universities and playing the 

! iorgan in all the leading capitals. What a mysterious thing this giving . 

i i i 

; ! i 

jis'. What a denial of logic life is. 1 In order to get, you must give. 

| 

Or let us consider the matter of winning. Do you want to win? 
Everyone does. Well then, says Christianity, do not be afraid of losing 

i 

j for to gain the world you must lose. But if you determine to win the 

! j i 

jworld at any price, you will discover that you have lost your own soul, 

for which man can give nothing in exchange. How often the careful man 

I 

has planned his career in terms of what he wants only to find his deep- 

j 

lest desires have been denied and what he really wanted has been lost. 

I j 

pet how often a man has been called upon to give up what his ambition 
told him was valuable, only find that a better gift was given in its 

place. 

: ! 

i A man has to die to live. He must be born ag ain g He has to 

l 

; I 

think of himself as unimportant in order to be important. To heal hiln- 
iself he must forget himself and heal others. The kind of religion 
which turns men’s eyes inward upon themselves is false and destructive. 
There is a heretical, watered-down, unbalanced religion, which is very 

-pop ular today• It massages the emotions and makes people so aware of 

| 

!themselves that we are in danger of becoming a generation of college 
Jfreshmen with one semester of abnormal psychology. Jesus called men to 
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I follow him, knowing that they would he healed by forgetting themselves 

j 

'.in his service,. We save our lives by risking them* 

J 

1 

Christianity dares to go beyond logic, because life does. It 
; dares to say the thing that seems to contradict reason, because life 
'does. It is not afraid to state its truth in paradoxes, because life 

t 

idoeso To men they stand at the crossraads it cernes, not without a 
'system, but with a revelation. It demands a plunge, decision, action. 
;For this is where the issues of life are decided, and not in an arm¬ 
chair working intellectual exercises. 

i 

The Christian can never quite say what the gospel means. But he 
jknows that while others stand by the roadside debating and wondering, 

I 

ihe is a part of a mighty fellowship which knows an answer. He sees 

i 

‘others debating what constitutes the good life and the happy life. But 
|all of his energies have been drawn into a great cursade which—-as Paul 
[said—naakes his life a constant pageant. If the Christian spoke to 
these debaters, he could use the words Henry IV addressed to the tardy 
C rill on: "Hang yourself, brave Crillon: we have fought at Arques and 

you were not there . n But his spirit is more like that of his Lord, who 

! 

wept over the city because it was too proud and sophisticated to accept 
his gift of life. Christians have found life and truth in a realm 
beyond logic. 

t 

| 

! 

i 
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APPENDIX D 


| “I WILL NOT COME DOWN"' 3 

j My thought this morning again cones from a verse in an Old 

|Testament Book which I suspect is not used too much by most of us* 
ilt’s the Book of Nehemiah, the 6th Chapter of the 3rd verse: "And I 
;sent messengers unto them saying *1 am doing a great work so that I 
icannot come down’*" The story, I think, is probably familiar to most 
of you—Nehemiah was a Jew, an exiled Jew, carried away by the Babylon- 
jians. And after the Persians had come into power with a freer spirit 
I of cooperation with the Jews, he rose very highly and he became an 
; officer of the king* One day he was talking to g man who had returned 
•from Jerusalem and he asked him how things were in that country and the 
;friend reported avery sad situation* The walls were down in the city, 

t 

jthe gates were destroyed, the Jews were utterly discouraged and dis¬ 
organized, their enemies were preventing them from doing anything about 

rebuilding the walls or rebuilding the gates. Nehaaiah, who was 

i 

usually a cheerful man, became so downcast that even the king noticed 
jit and insisted that he tell what the trouble was. And he told him 
what this word was from Jerusalem. And, becuase the king seemed rather 
sympathetic, he took his courage in his hands and asked if he could go 
back to the city and see what he could do in rallying the people and 


3 Gerald Kennedy, Sermon: "I Will Not Came Down," Becord "W-32U5- 
LP,” Side 2, Word Becord Company. 
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i I 

! organizing the people and rebuilding the walls. And the king gave him j 
|the permission, you remember, and provided him a pass through his 

j ; 

iempire—even gave him a document which would allow him to use materials ' 

i 

jfor the rebuilding project. 

Nehemiah went to Jerusalem. And there he found it was just as 
;bad as his friend had said—enemies round about attacking, the people 
: discouraged—nobody believing that anything could be done—they were too 
Ipoor. And he organized the people and he brought them together and he 
gave them new hope—a new courage—like a new preacher will do sorae- 
i times to a discouraged congregation. And he gave this group this job 
!to do, and this one this, and they began to move—began to work. And 
;he writes in his record that while half the men worked on the walls the 

t 

•other half stood guard to hold back the attack that might come any 
moment. And they held it back and they feegan to build and the progress j 
jwas apparent to everybody. And then the enemies tried another attack— j 
they began to whisper things. Finally they insisted that if Nehemiah 
did not come down and consult with them they would send word back to the 
king that he was subversive—he wasn’t loyal—that he had ambitions to 
take the place of the king. And when this had gone on and finally they j 
had threatened him, then Nehemiah sent this word to them: "I will not 
come down. I am doing a great work." 

Now I don’t know how you feel about it today, but it seems to me 
ithat word is spoken to us. I have a feeling that we live in a time 

i 

isomewhat like that with all these whispering voices saying to us, "Come 
jdown and talk with us and take us into consideration or we'll tell 
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i : > 

■ jstories about you*” And I want to talk about that. I want to say, to j 

t ! * 

} j ; 

l ibegin with, that we should not be surprised that this kind of thing 

| lhappens to us—this kind of opposition is everywhere and constant. You i 

! ; ; 

J { 

swill find it in good organizations as well as bad. The preacher who 

I ! 

: thinks that because he's engaged in a good work will be from this sort 

I i 

j iof thing is too naive to be a preacher. Of course you will face it. 

i j 

[There are some of us who think that we ought to be exempt from this— 

i | 

[nobody's exempt—and no institution. 

This is a great shock that comes to people who join the Church 

i ; 

I jlate in life—they find it isn't as good as they thought it was. I 

i | : 

| |have a friend, a very close friend, who I finally talked into joining 

i j 

| ithe Church and bring his family into it# He’s become quite an active 

J ! 

f ' 

j layman but you know every time I see him I have to spend some time 

explaining why the Church isn't better than it is and why he has to j 

I I 

: deal with things -tfiich are just as bad as he deals with in his business.; 

j j 

i Great shock to him—that you're not all saints—no shock to me. I've 

i 

been in it too long. But the man who canes in from the outside with h is 
Idealistic idea of the Church—this is the thing—why aren't Church 

i 1 i 

people better? Why are they petty and small and sometimes mean? Why? : 
I don’t know—except that the Church is a human situation, as well as 
being the body of Christ, and you'll find it there as well. 

When I was pastor of a church in Palo Alto, this was a long time 
jaog, I had an old couple who came in from the countly every Sunday. 

They drove an old car. And one Sunday the old gentleman forgot—or 
ignored, anyway—a stop sign and there was a policeman there and gave 
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I \ 1 

Ihim a ticket—on Sunday morning, going to church. Well, the old man j I 

j I 

was just shocked and angiy— 1 "Imagine," he said, ''getting a traffic j 

; i ! 

iticket going to church." Why not? In fact, he threatened not to cane j 

; i 

i i 

iany more if this was going to happen to him—he thought society ought 
■ to make some kind of an exemption for a fellow on his way to church. 

|It doesn’t. You might as well just came to terms with that—you're 
going to find it in the Church as well as everywhere else. And a man 
Will find scsaetime his counseling experience—that after he has spent 

countless hours and all kinds of patience, he will not find much 

j 

•appreciation. Maybe he won’t find any. Maybe he will discover-that all 
jhe has attempted—that all he’s really accomplished is that the people 

j 

now, both of them, blame their problems on him. 

! i 

I had a man one time who was fifty years of age who fell in love ; j 

with a girl eighteen and she thought she was in love with him and any j 

fool could tell that won’t work. But he couldn’t and she couldn't. ! j 

And I can remember that when I listened a good deal and tried to point j 

lout the problems how finally he said he knew it wouldn't work and c al - 

led it off—how angry that young woman was with me. I couldn't repeat 

to you this morni n g what she said to me. I take some joy in remember- j 

ing that a few years later I met her with a husband somewhere near her j 

; \ 

age and five children. And she was very, very happy. 

j 

I remember a young preacher who came to me one time and said, i 

"I’m going to divorce my wife." I spent days with that boy trying to j 

make him understand that he made promises—what it would to his witness j 

jand to his career—and when he went right on and persisted in it and £■ 
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; finally broke up his home, guess who got blamed—I did. His wife was j 
■very much upset. Well, this part of the game and this is the thing you I 

i * 

I ; 

;expect. If you’re doing a good work you will not be appreciated be- 
jcause it’s a good work. If you're always perfect and high-minded. Not 
jso. I saw, some time ago, the treasurer's report to the official 

I 

-board at the end of one month and one item really intrigued me—it said 
i"teimite control, $12.50." I wish I could control the termites in any 
jchurch for $12.50. Don't you? . Can't be done. 

i 

But what I'm trying to say to you this morning—don't be so 
upset when this happens. This is a part of our ministry, it’s a part 
jof our membership in the Church. We must adjust ourselves that there 

i 

;Vill always be people saying, "Come on down here and live on a lower 
level where we are, down in the mud." 

j Now, who are these folks? Well there are three or four types I 

think you'll discover nearly everywhere. There are, for one thing, the 
;trouble makers. This is the old man who said one time on the official 
jboard, "Nothing will pass unanimous as long as I'm a member." These 

lare the people who aren't very creative, they can get no attention be- 

i 

icause they're doing something, but they get a lot of attention if 
they're against something. Always trying to stir up trouble. You have 
a meeting of one mind, you have a group of people with a high vision, 
if they can do it in the name of honesty usually. And this is what 

j 

disturbs me the most# In the name of being honest people and pointing 

i 

|out some other things, they^l try to ruin it# Mow if you haven*t any- 
jhody in your church like that—you let me know—a lot of fellows would 

I 
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f I ; 

| | like to go there, j 

j i ; 

! There are other trouble makers—there are the discouragers—the i 

j j 

people who are just naturally pessimistic, I had a fellow in one of my| 

| i 

’churches who couldn't forget the depression. Well he'd had a hard 

I I 

; |time~so had I, And he remembered the apple sellers on the street, and; 

j ! ■; 

:he remembered the stock market crash and the suicides, and he remem- 

|| j 

j jbered the unemployment. And every time in official board meeting some-; 

i ibody would come in with a great idea that the church ought to move in 

i ; 

t 

| this direction or that, he'd get up and with a doleful expression—he 

| llooked like a blood-hound—>he would begin to tell us about the depres- 

! 

| jsion and all the difficulties of it and then some brother would say, 

I j”I move we postpone action” which meant it was deadl Always that 

| ; 

j fellow around somewhere, 

l 

I j There are the fearful, whose prototype was described by Jesus as 

i ; 

|a man who had been given one talent and put it in the ground—scared to 

j ; 

death. The naturally fearful who are afraid somehow to launch out on 

t i 

| anything and would hide in a cave if they could find one—the natural 

1 ; 

bom cave-dwellers who are still among us, 

I l 

j Then there are the s can die -mongers—the people who take great 

delight in whispering seme story about somebody and smirching their 
reputations—they love it. Why the choir director and the organist 
were seen in the church thirty seconds before anybody else was there? 

iAh, seme suspicious in that. The preacher's son fell down and he used ! 

| : 

a bad wordl Preacher's daughter put on seme lipstick and went to a 
ciance—at the high school, properly chaperoned—but they don't add that.; 
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j |The people -who are just deliberately trying to bring somebody down a I 

! I t 

! I ; 

; ilittle lower with a strange idea that somehow this lifts them, up a i 

I i ; 

j '.little, 

I ; I was in Poland last summer* In the Missourian Lake section of 

S I : 

i i 

| jthat country there are some old churches from the Middle Ages—one from ; 

j ! j 

! ithe 13th Century, several from the llpth and 15th Centuries—built origin- 

i ! 

i ally, of course, by the Catholics, then the Seformation came through 

j 1 

ithat country and they became Protestant churches. Then after the war, 

! i 

| when a good many Germans were expelled, here were these churches stand- 

< 

' l 

j ling empty and the government has allowed the Methodists to have a 

» : 

inumber of them for their use. We have churches now going back to the 

! > 

jlifth Century, long before John Wesley appeared. And one Sunday after- 

! \ 

j boon I went with the preacher and some other people to visit one of 

j these old churches and outside one of the doors there was an iron ring j 

i 1 i 

j jwith a big chain bolted to the wall. I said, "What—what's this?" I 

J ! 

And the preacher that had studied the whole background of this thing, 

| ; 

! he said, "A long time ago if any member of the congregation had been 

found guilty of scandle-mongering, on Sunday morning they—they had j 

• i 

; *• l 

this chain put around their neck and they were chained here to the wall! 

i ; 

iand everybody who came to church was supposed to spit on them." That’s j 
a little rough, but those ole boys had the idea, really. What they 
deservei Every s candle-monger stand chained to the church on Sunday 
morning—that would be something. Well, here they are. These are the ! 
termites, these are the people down below who are always saying, "Come 
jon down. Stop your work. Come on down. Let us tell you why you can't ! 

I ‘ 
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|do it.” 

| 

Now I want to say a third thing—I want to say this. You will 

j 

ibe tempted to go down, but don't do it. This showed the greatness of 

! 

jNehemiah. You'll be tempted. I really don't know anything much harder 
jto bear than to bear lies about you. It's one of the hardest things a 

j 

iman has to do-—to keep silent when somebody's trying to destroy his 
!character. But my brethren if you're worth your salt you'll surely go 
Ithrough it, and when you go through it, read again the story of 
Nehemiah : "I'm doing a great work. I haven't had time to come down.” 

i 

.'And even if you had the time it wouldn't do any good. I've learned 
this, that what reason did not put into a man's mind, reason can't take 
but of it. You can't argue to these people, you see, you can't argue 
with these people and say, "You're wrong." They don't want to hear 
(that--they're not interested in that. They are not after the t ruth. 
(Save your breath, save your time. They're not concerned at all about 

i 

the truth, they proved it over and over again—they want attention 
primarily, and it won't work, so ignore it. 

I think one of the great tmeptations of the ministry is to get 
side-tracked on a secondary issue. There was a missionary one time who 

i 

isaid something very true. He said; ”The Devil never laughed so heart- 
ily as when a Christian goes off onto a secondary front and leaves him 
;in full charge of the primary front.” Now you remember that and I hope 

;I can remember it. This is the Devil's way—take you off onto sane 

j 

secondary thing—waste your time there and your energy while the main 

I 

joattle is deserted and he has it all to himself. That's exactly what 
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| I he likes to do and that’s what’s happening in many places in our Nation! 

I jand in our church. Haven’t you been disturbed and shocked by the 
j attacks that have been made on our statesmen by the super-patriots? 

I S \ 

jCan you think of anybody calling President Truman and President 

| !Eisenhower and President Kennedy a Communist? Can you? I can’t imagine 

! i 

I ! ' , 

\ it but they’ve done it* Can you think of—and this attack that’s been 

I ■ ? 

; ; made on the Supreme Court of the United States when the called the 

i : ; 

i ! Chief Justice a Communist? "What about these attacks on a man like • 

i i 

| ;Secretary Rusk? Well those men teach us one thing—how do you meet 

i • 

j Ithem—you ignore them* Justice Warren does not reply; President 

l : 

1 | i 

lEisenhower keeps silent; Secretary Busk goes down to his office the 

f : 

! inext morning after the attack has been made and says to his—his— 1 

I ! 5 

j people there, "Good Morning, comrades*” Not a one of those men argues 

i [back* Not a one of those men tries to remove from these prejudiced 

i j j 

minds these lies and these smears* They teach us a lesson: ”1 am doing : 

\ • : 

! i i 

| a great work* I cannot come down*” 

We have a little group of laymen in this Conference—I wish I 

i ; 

could call them by name—they seem to be curiously reluctant to give 
itheir names—who sent out a good deal of material and are attacking a 
magazine called "Motive”• I read "Motive”—it comes to me eveiy month* 

I don’t read it carefully but I glance through it* "Motive" is a 
magazine for students. I think this would be a true statement that 
there is probably no church magazine for students that stands as high as; 
f’Motive"* Other students besides Methodist use it. It’s not my 
favorite magazine. I’d have to confess I think parts of it are 
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1 

t 


i 

i 

i 


i 

i 


i terribly dull—I don*t know—I don ! t know what those students get out 

i ; 

|of it, but they seem to like it—seme of them* Once in a while it has i 

! I 

!a satire which may go just a little beyond good taste—I don’t know— 

j i 

(doesn’t bother me* The art doesn’t bother me because I can’t under- 

i j 

j stand it, so I just let that go but I'm a Philistine* I do not say it ; 

i 

jwith any braggadocio at all—I am a Philistine—I don't understand 
jmodern art, but I get this one conclusion as I read, that magazine, if 1 

i | 

•there's anything subversive in it I can't find it. You see the trouble 
'.with these brethren is they have no sense of humor* And people with no 
('sense of humor ought not to read books anyway—they can't tell when it's 
isatire* And they take ever satirical writing and treat it as literal 

(truth and they only succeed in making fools of them-selves. The poor 

| * ■ 

ifellows, if they knew how ridiculous this is, they would be ashamed to 

I , ; 

jdo that kind of thing. 

Now, of course, students are looking at things differently than 
I look at them and I know they're wrong but there you are. They're 

j 

(different than I am. Some things I take very seriously, they don't. 

But they are the hope of the church as they blast away so many thin gs 
we would take it for granted if we could ask questions which I've Become j 

i \ 

too dull to ask* And they come and see some things here that I did n ! t 
see and I*ve missed because I f ra a bureaucrat* And they 1 re fresh and new 
—Oh God save the Church when its students have no opportunity to speak 
jtheir word to us* And I wish these poor people would not waste their 
time and energy on such nonsense but would do something in their local | 

; t 

jchurch—do something to make Methodists move forward into the Kingdom ! 
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jmore completely. It's a sad thing—what can you do—-what can you do? 

| f 

j I get so sick and tired of see—hearing these petitions from 

i various churches against the National Council. For Heaven’s sake, 

l 

!brethren, do you know what the National Council is? It’s the leader- 

I 

i 

|ship of the Methodist Church and the Presbyterian Church and the 

T ; 

|Episcopal Church and the Church of Christ—a Protestantism coming 
|together to look at our world. If you don’t like what they say scme- 
itimes, well you won’t like everything this Annual Conference says and 
neither will I. Neither will IJ And th£re are things said all around 
jthat I don’t agree with completely but Protestantism is committed to 
ithis and it will speak a relevant word to the condition of the society 
jit finds itself in and if you don’t like that, you don’t like Protes- 
itantism. And if you don’t like that you don’t believe in Methodism or : 
iCongregationalism or Presbyterianism. This is a part of our heritage. : 

jStop this silly attacking of the National Council. Thanks. i 

t I 

; 

} 

And when we come to our own lives and have this attack made upon : 
us there’s one necessaiy piece of equipment which every preacher ought 
to have and that’s a large waste basket. Brethren, you don’t don’t 
have to answer eveiy letter that’s written to you, there’s nothing in 
! :the Constitution that says you do. I have learned that just as there’s; 

j 

ho sense in ccming down from the wall to talk to these people, there’s 
no sense writing a letter in answer to them either* Let it go—let it 

i j 

go—and be caught up in this vision, this hope, this great project. 

| I was down in Florida—this a number of years ago. I was preach- 

t : 

ling at a pastor's school down there and one afternoon one of those 
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ibrethem took me over to Lake Wales—many of you’ve been there, haven't \ 

jyou? That's where the Singing Tower is, the Bach Memorial. I read • 

! ■ 

; ; 

i Edward Bach's autobiography when I was a boy—it influenced me profound- 

jly and I wanted to see where he was buried and they took me over there. 

; 

jAnd I've never forgotten the words inscribed there in that beautiful, 

| j 

jwonderful place. This is the way they go as I recall: ,71 come here to | 

‘find myself. It is so easy to get lost in the world." And I see the 
'Church as that place where men cone, once a week at least, to find 
,themselves—to get the long look and the eternal perspective to find 
themselves, we who are lost. And if you're going to spend your time 
jdown around here arguing with these people, brethren, you are lost, and ; 

you'll never find yourself. Take the word of Nehemiah: "I'm just too 

j 

busy. I'm doing a great work. I can't ccme down." 

| Now the last thing I want to say to you—this word of Nehemiah 

j ; 

needs to be in our mind. He says, "I'm doing a great work." That helps! 

a lot. "I'm doing a great work and I know it." Are you? When a 

fellow begins just running around, you know, doing little things—that's 

when he loses his way. Oh my brethren of the ministzy, never lose 
1 ! 

bight of this—you're doing a great work. If there's going to be any 
! i 

having of our world the Church will save it. If there's going to be any 

words that will redeem us it's your word from Christ. Do you sometimes 

get to the place where all of this little business beats you down? Oh, 

ccme back. Come back again and stand with Nehemiah and get the vision i 

of what you're doing and the walls you're building and the new gates 

jthat are being built to protect the city and say with him, "I'm doing a ! 
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i ? 

I great work#” Oh, as Americans, what a work we have to do today. I on 
know the thing that worries me so much is the constant eating away of 
|these Civil Rights. In God’s Name, let’s build some walls around civil; 

:rights. They've been torn down. They've been torn down by the con¬ 
stancy of the "cold war” and the constant crisis until we constantly 

i ; 

j say, ”Let‘s give this up and let’s give thisrup and let's move back on 

t r 

I this.” If we're not careful, we won't have anything worth saving. I 

t j 

: don't know but what that’s just as important question—or maybe more 
important—not shall we be saved, but are we worth saving? Will we 
|come through, but is there anything about us that's worth coming 

i 

through? I—I—tell you we better build some walls up around the dignity 
[of man and the civil rights of every person. We'd better do it in the 
iChurch. Better come back to the understanding of what the Church is— 
ithe dignity of its calling and the divinity of its life and the meaning j 

j ; 

jof its fellowship—build some walls—make it more than a club—that men ! 

who come to us understand that here—here is the fellowship of men in 
Christ—here is love—here is redemption. How I need to build walls 

i 

around myself—how easy it is for me to be eaten away by the acids of 
modernity. How easy it is for my soul> to become not a quiet, sacred 
place, but a place out on the market where everybody tramps through it. 
No great thing is saved. We need in our lives that Holy of Holies 
which was in the temple at Jerusalem where nobody enters except the 
high priests and only on stated occasions because that’s where God was. j 
And I think of that when I read that great word of St. Pauls ”Do you 
jnot know that your body is a temple of the Holy Spirit?” B uild up the ! 
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i walls• j 

i : 

I close with this: In the early days of aviation there was a 

I i 

! pioneer flyer by the name of Handley Paige and one of his long flights ; 

| . 

jin which he was testing air flight—airplanes—he came down onto the 

jfield of the nearest city in India* He had to take some rest and when 

t 

I he came back and started off he had only been flying a little while 

when he heard a gnawing sound back of him and he knew at once what had 
| ; 

j happened—a rat or more had gotten on board his plane while it was 

grounded and was gnawing* Now those were the days when ships were 

; different than they are now—airplanes were different* That rat could 

i 

jeasily gnaw through something which would keep him from controlling his 
flight and could destroy him and that was a bad moment * And suddenly it 
came to him that rats lived in low altitudes* And he headed the nose 
jof that plane upward and he climbed until the air became so thin he 

I : 

jcould hardly breathe* He knew he did not dare go ary higher or he’d 
black out and so he leveled off and flew at that high altitude—and 
listen—and he didn't hear the gnawing but he didn’t take any chances— 
he kept it high and flew for quite a long time* And then finally when 
he came down at his next stop they looked in the baclp and there was the 

i 

iiead rat* I don’t want to press this too far—but there’s a lesson in 
it* Keep it high* Keep the Church's job high* It is true in our 
religion, as it's true in military service that the best defense is 

jalways a strong offense* And if you want to keep clear of the termites 

i 

jand the people who are trying to pull you down be sure that the Church 
is on the march and that you're doing a "great work*" 
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APPENDIX E 


| Interview with Bishop Kennedy^ 

i 

1 Question: Bishop Kennedy, what is your evaluation of the pulpit today? 

| Answer : So far as evaluating it in terns of its importance, I have 
;always thought it is centralo But you're thinking, I suppose, more as 
;to what kind of preaching we are getting, what its standing is, and so ■ 
'on. It's hard for me to tell how much it has changed. When I started 
preaching a long time ago, they were talking then about a moratorium on 
preaching and a kind of distrust of the whole thing. That was the day 

i 

•when religious education was going to save us and preaching was going 
to be relegated to a back part. Then down through the days of the 
depression, the Thirties and the war, I had the feeling that, especially 

during the war, the pulpit recovered to some extent its significance. 

i 

I 

Preachers were saying something, they were under fire a lot of that 

i 

time, and in that day when the people have been coming back to church, 
at least up until recently. The thing that they want and the the thing 
that seems to bring them back seems to be good preaching more than any 

i 

i 

other single thing. They go back to a church where they hear a man 

I 

saying something that they want to hear. So that so far as its 
quality is concerned over these years, I imagine it's about the same as 

it has always been; although, again, today there is a restlessness about 

j 

how important it is on the part of seme, whether we can find some 

i _ 

i 

I ^Interview by the author and Bishop Kennedy, Nov. 2U, 196iu 
Edited and included with the Bishop's approval. 
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jsubstitute for it. But this is the very day when Catholicism, for 

i ! 

| j example, is emphasizing preaching again, as if they have the feeling 

I \ 

j j 

j |that they have neglected it. So I would think that in general it is 

j f 

; j : 

i |about the same, at least, as I have known it in my lifetime. I don't 

t j 

I : think, I am sure, that we don't have any more great preachers, but I 

j -doubt if we have any lower level of preaching, any noticeable, 

measurable, lower level. I think it is about the same. 

; - Question ; What would you say as to the real function of preaching in 

j 1 

t .the church program? 

i; 

! j 

■ Answer: Well, it is still the same main method from the beginning which 
iwe have used to procalim the gospel and to spread the gospel. I don't 
: -think that there is a thing in modem life that has made that outgrown. 

Now a fellow like Baines who begins to talk about small groups in the 

t i : 

jchurch and all that—that's fine. I think he has hold of something 
■that's very good on that. But I don't know any church that is develop¬ 
ing small groups, that is getting anywhere unless they have a good man 

! j 

| in the pulpit. I' still have the feeling that the central thing in the 

i program, the thing that holds it together more or less, that sets the 

i = 

-direction, is the pulpit, the sermon on Sunday morning. It's the key 
I event in the life of the church during the week, I think. I haven't 

seen anything to take its place. 

■Question : As you view preaching today, what seems--to be the central 
problem in it—what lack is there in it? 

Answer : Oh, the main problem is dullness, I think. Preachers don't 
|catch hold of the excitment of the thing, of the drama of what they are ; 
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I i i 

j saying, of what this gospel is, I read sermons every now and again j 

i i I 

! Sthat seem to me to really be lectures on sociology or psychology and ; 

| ) 1 

1 • ; 

| |that type of thing, father than using these other disciplines to 

I i 

I illuminate their point and their proclamation, they turn to become 

1 i 

I jmore or less lectures on vairous subjects, Now that’s to miss the 

1 1 ’ 

I i 

iwhole point of preaching, I think a sermon has to be reasonable and has. 

| ;to be rounded in truth, but it also has a THUS SAXETH THE LOHD about it,; 
ja proclamation of a great event, of a truth, of a power, an answer,, and ' 
sometimes I think we have lost that, but then we never had it too much, 
as widely as should have had it, 

j Quest ion : What elements in communication are vital to you in your 
•preaching? 

! i ; 

( » 

t 5 

j Answer: Well, I think it is getting in relationship with your congre- ; 

j jgation immediately—this conversational approach I think I would put i 

! j | 

i jamong the first things a preacher needs. You are not up there orating, ‘ 

; It is a sharing of truth, a sharing of insight, and it’s a matter of 

i bridging the gap between the pulpit and the pew, which usually is caus¬ 

ed, I think, by the sense of an orator up there talking down to the 

t ! 

people, I think we fail oftentimes to make it simple enough, to use 
; } : 

! jsiurple language, to use illustrations that will make concrete the 

abstract propositions that sometimes we are promoting. So that, in my 

.t hin king about, I always lik e to have some concrete illustration for 

jevery general principle I am talking about, every general proposition. ! 

prganization comes into it*~»we are afraid of being too simple in our 

j organization. My own feeling is that the way to preach is to say in the 
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! i i 

, t » 

| first place this, second place, third place this, which is too elemen- j | 

t j 

i I | 

}tary for the brilliant young theologues. But I think if sometime after- j 

1 1 I 

jward somebody can say, well I understood that and I remember this, he J 

i 

jsaid these three things, that means that you have done it really* What 

i 

j 

jelse are you after except to' get the thing which comes to you as the 
! revelation into the minds of the people that hear you so that they 

j 

; remember and grasp it. If I had to use one word, I think it would be 
jsimplicity, which probably is the thing we lack in this business. 

.Question: What is your opinion of the relevance of words? 

I 

j 

jAnswer: I think some of the theological words probably have to be in- 

! i 

j 

jterpreted all right for out time, but I find over and over again that 
Ithey are the only words that say what we have in mind. I don’t think j 

! : j 

|we can throw aside that so-called religious or theological vocabulary j j 

land find something to take its place. I think we have to define and i \ 

i j i 

itell people what we mean by redemption and salvation and the incarnation i i 

i I 1 

land things of that kind. I never conciously try to pick out small I 

| : | 

words. I just don’t use big words because I guess I am not familiar j 

I < t 

j l 

with them. It always leaves me very uncomfortable to hear a big word | 

j | j 

in the pulpit, unless a man is doing it for some particular effect, but I j 

? it. 

if you are conscious of a vocabulary that is more difficult, more I 

academic, then I think there is something wrong with the use of those [ 

words. Of course, we have lots of authority for this ... Jesus spoke 

i f ' 

! I 5 

simply and plainly and the common people heard him gladly, the Greek j 

of the New Testament, the Greek of the common people, all of this. 

jPlain speech is dramatic speech too. You lose the dramatic punch if j' 
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! i 

! i 

!you have used a word that falls on the ears of your hearer as being a i 

( : 

|big word. Drama comes up out of the words of action—verbs, and the 
i i 

i simple ones, I think. 

i ! 

| ; Question ; Do you feel that your use of illustrations is a basic part 

| ; of your communication with people? 

; i 

I 1 Answer ; Yes, I think so. I think it is basic. You can fall into the 

i ■ 

| trap, of course, of using too many illustrations, just strings of 

i ; } 

i ^stories, which is not preaching, and is not real communication, in my 

I 

j 

judgment. But as kind of a rough rule, for every point you want to 
i make in your sermon, you ought to have one concrete story, illustration, 

I 

f 

janalogy, something, that makes plain what you are saying. When I read 

i | _ 

! Ithe old sermons, I have been reading a book on John InaneJs preaching, 

i ; 

| : :and it just loses me • • • X could no more sit through it for any 

I 

i pLength of time, I think, and really grasp it or be interested in it. 

' 1 ' 

| jAnd yet, in his day, he did it that way and I don't know whether we ! 

I ! 

have changed, whether there was a time when we could wrestle with these 

t . 

general ideas and have pleasure in it, whether the people of our time 
lare used to television and the newspaper and that type of thing, or 
what the answer is for it, but it wouldn't go with us. It's just a 
simple thing that when you are reading a book and the fellow begins to 
talk about something precise, you get interested in it, when he isn't 
talking about it, you aren't interested in it. It may not be in the 
sense of an illustration in the seimon, but he is talking about a 

; i 

nation or a principle in the nation, but if he says, now here's where 
jit works, for example, or this is what it means in a particular situa- 
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j ition, always your interest is aroused. It's simply a law of attention, 

| j 

| jl guess, that abstractions are boring and concreteness is not. 

j l 

| j Question : Miat is your feeling about the use of humor? 

j i 

[ Answer : I think humor has to be thoughtful—to be used in the pulpit, 

j j 

I jl mean, it has to say something, or it's hardly justified in being 

j i 

\ j : 

! j included. But I think it is just a natural part of a fellow if he 

i ! : 

| thinks that way and if something strikes him that way, why probably 

‘that’s right for him. I have sometimes known fellows, talked with them • 

I 

I just as we are talking here together. They were really interesting 

f * 

f i 

[conversationalists and they had humorous insights and all, that were to 

| , 

j he very pleasing. They get up in the pulpit and there is not a bit of , 

i ! 

that in them,just all gone—this is an altogether different world. It 

i j 

(always seemed to me if one of these fellows could just get up there in 

that pulpit and take seme of the same things with him when he stands up 

: j 

(there that he does when he is talking to me, he probably would be an 

t 

joutstanding preacher* I don’t know why that is, whether we consciously j 

i 

or unconsciously think that this is not to be in the pulpit, this is not 
conversation up there* But haven’t you known fellows like that? j 

Question: One individual that has heard you many times indicated that | 

i ““ “ 

i ^ : 

'there is an intensity in your preaching. &ow would you equate this 

i 

[with communication? 

[Answer: Well, I don’t know about that exactly, but I would think that 


a fellow has to feel that what he is saying has some real point; that 

people, if they hear it will be helped by it or will open their eyes to 

j 

jsomething. I can't imagine just kind of an easy-going talking in 

I 
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i i i 

| !preaching* It is intense or should be. If it has taken hold of you, ; 

1 I ‘ 

| [if it’s exciting to you, then you are at pains to make sure that 

\ |people that hear you get this thing in it* I have a feeling that may- 

! |be some fellows don’t get excited about the gospel. It doesn’t hit 
I |them with any great dramatic punch, and if it doesn’t, I suppose they 

| ; can't say it that way or orobably feel they ought not to say it that 

| j j 

j iway. I get terribly excited every once in a while about something in ' 

i : ; 

j | the Bible. Rockets go off when I read something that I hadn’t seen be- 

i > 

{ J 

| fore and when I feel that, I want other people to feel that too if I 

I 

!can help them to feel it. This might be some explanation of an inten- 

i 

Isity or something of that kind. 

j ! 

j Question : In regard to your training and school subjects, do you feel 

| | : 

| 'your classes in debate and persuasion are an unconscious contribution 

jto your preaching? j 

' j i 

! { Answer: les. I only had one first-rate teacher of speech in all my i 

'life and that was my high school teacher. I never had anybody after- 
[wards that came anywhere near her. All of the rest of them didn't know 

! i s 

5 

;what to talk about, in my judgment. They were fooling around wasting my 

• j ; 

|time and theirs. But she was a great teacher and I am forevermore in I 

; | j 

! [debt to her. Now she more or less let me go on my own, her criticisms 
were very quiet and more or less offhand, but as I have said someplace 
[else, she got me to see the importance of getting the stuff clear in 

my mind, as to what I wanted to say, of progressing toward the main 

I ■ 

i ■ 

I 

point and, heaven knows, I don’t always do it. I had t his ground into 
me from the very beginning that this was the way to speak, this was I 
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\ 

i 

f 


i 

! 

f 


i 

i 


t 

t 



•[debating primarily, as we startedo Xou have got a cause for that, you : 

i 

[are making a case, and you are going to make that case if you organize 
jit and move up toward the climax and then stop. But I haven’t had very : 

i 

many pleasant experiences with public speaking teachers. She was the 

I 

[only one. 

■Question : How would you describe your style of preaching? 

Answer : I don’t know. It’s more casual than sane; it’s for want of a 
better term, you might call it conversational, I think. It’s well, the 
model oftentimes that I have thought as the best, is a play, a three-act 
iplay, for the sermon to have drama in it, but the drama of a sermon 
iought not to be any antics on the part of the preacher or any particular 
•way of putting it, but in the material itself. I think if a man says 
jof another man, he is a dramatic preacher, it probably means that the 
[preacher isn’t doing it very well, not to be a conscious dramatic 
•quality, but just out of the thing in itself there shines this excit- 
ment. I don’t know what else to say. A fellow can’t analyze his own 
style, I suppose. It’s just the way I would do it ... it doesn’t 
help much. I always think of an illustration I read a long time ago, 

I have forgotten how it goes, but a gardener was reporting that he and 
:his wife were reading "Bardies ter Towers", one of the old classical 
hovels, and he said we can hardly wait until the dinner dishes are 
washed to get to it. But, he said, it really isn’t very interesting. 
[Now, what he was saying was, I think, the thing I am trying to put my 

i 

{finger on, that just the story itself, a smooth-running stoiy, would 
[really have something in it that held, that pulled them, and yet it 
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ididn't fall into the category of seme blood and thunder story, something 

( 

jexciting that you would think would be that kind of thing. I have 

J 

jalways felt that he had hold of the essential nature of drama • • • 

j 

ithat which comes out of this quiet situation with great meaning. 
Question ; How much have you been influenced by Heinhold Niebuhr and 
^Herbert Farmer? 

Answer : Farmer influenced me more than Niebuhr. Farmer was the great 
influence, theological influence, in ray studies and my education, I 
think. I have said, and you probably know this, that I went to a very 
liberal school and then X came into Farmer's class right from that, and 
jhis stuff was in some ways more conservative, a more conservative 

i 

'theology. But it was personalism, I think, that was the heart of it. 
;God confronting us, and, of course, it’s dramatic. I think maybe the 

[weakness of a great deal of liberal theology was that it lost the drama. 

i 

ilt tried to descend or to flatten out religion into something that was 
•not sudden. We were afraid of anything sudden happening or this con¬ 
frontation which farmer always talked about. So that I went through a 

I 

period when neo-orthodoxy, when it was new, was quite exciting to me, 
because I knew that it had something that the liberals didn't have. I 
never could go as far as some of them went in this dealing in paradox, 
in situations that were uncertain but abrupt. I always felt that if it 
didn't make sense, if you couldn't say it in such a way that people 
could see it in their brains and from out of their minds, you weren't 
really helping them much. There was a time when obscurity was more or 

1 

iless the rule, when you had a feeling that if everybody could under-. 
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; j stand you, you weren't preaching. Some of the brethren still feel that. 

i i 

j 11 never could believe that—I always felt that if you got to the truth 

i \ 

j \ 

jof the thing, even a plain man could understand it. But Niebdhr had ani 

i ; 

! i 

j -influence on me too* in that he came into this same situation under 

1 | 

-which I had grown up. in fact, he came under that background, as he 

j i 

I i writes in one of his books of liberalism, and his word seems to me to 

j j 

:be the realization that God is—God isn’t just a ground, God isn't 

i i 

| something that we build upon, God meets you, God is a person, and that, 

| to me, is about the heart of it. Mostly from Farmer, but also seme 

\ { 

i 'from Niebuhr. I don't know what school you would call that or where 

i | 

-you are on it now, but I think that the existentialists have something 
-of that—this particular situation when suddenly I have to decide, I 
iam face to face with something. 

-Question : In your presenting of theological truths in your sermons, 

j I 

icould you give me two or three truths that you feel are basic or 

! ! i 

I J 

| -receive constant stress? 

; Answer: Well, let's see, can I? I think the heart of religious 

experience, Christian experience, is this meaning business. I'm very 
suspicious of mysticism. I don't think God overwhelms us. I don't 
jthink we get swallowed up—it's St. Paul on the road to Damascus, in 
the heart of it. We are confronted by something, we have to respond to 
it. That, I think is the heart of Christian experience as I think of it. 

t 

iQuestion : How would you describe your Christology? 

j Answer : Well, I don't know how to put it into words, I'm afraid. What : 

’ i 

jis my Christology? I don't go along with the brethren who make a split 
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i 

[between the Christ of faith and the Jesus of history. I think that’s 

i 

|a false dichotomy. I don’t think you can talk about Christ unless you 
have some sense of his human life too in Jesus. I can never accept a 
|Christology that ignored that or that assumes that it isn't important. 

■ X think then we go wrong. Christianity is a historical religion, 
'grounded in the historical Jesus, and it helps us a great deal to find 
;out what he said and what he did. I don't know what I think about 
•Jesus in many ways, I don't know whether it's an adoption of Christ-ol- 
ogy or what it is really, except there's a unique thing there that 
•never appeared before on land or sea or in human life and in some 
[special wonderful way. Christ was the answer—God was in Christ—God 

i 

i 

•was in Jesus, is the way I would say it, reconciling the world to 
; trims elf. 

I Question ; (Statement) Incidentally, I read your doctoratal dissertation 
|and I have used part of it in my thesis. 

: Answer ; You didj That's a dull thing to have to read. Sin, I think , 
is bound up somehow in our freedom and the two things are together. We 
[are sinners because we are free 0 We are sinners because we can go 
Wrong. It makes me shudder when semebody comes up to me and says, n I 
[have always been a good Christian.' 1 Well, I haven't and I don't think 
anybody who could say a thing like that has been either. He doesn't 
really know what it is. It’s this constant failing, this constant 
[taking the wrong turn, this choosing of what we know in our hearts is 

j 

[wrong, but right along with it is this grace that forgives us and 

j 

redeems us and holds us to the main purpose of the thing and makes us 
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see what it is and ashamed of '.‘■what we have done* And so a Christian 

! 

•life for me is this constant awareness of faL lure and yet this constant 
'awareness of forgiveness and redemption and grace so that you can have 
lit all brought together with a kind of a feeling that I am a debtor. 

I’m always a debtor and I can never get out of debt, which sometimes 

i 

worries a fellow, until you begin to see that out of this debt which 
you owe there has come the grace which is the greatest thing that man 
ever experiences. 

Question : I would like to know how you use the Scripture; how you feel 
iabout the exegesis of a passage of Scripture. 

Answer : Well, I think a man is bound to be honest in his use of 
Scripture insofar as he can determine what the book says, what the 
circumstances were, not to go against that in any way. On the other 
hand, I think that the Bible is only used properly when it becomes the 
I Word, the living Word, for our particular time, our particular situation 
today. So that I don't have the feeling that Biblical preaching is 
really what it ought to be by just retelling an ancient story. I think 
lif it doesn't have some word to speak to us, some significance in « 
particular situation, seme interpretation for us, it is not much value. 
|So I trust that I don't go against the spirit of it, but some tim es I 
expect I would take seme liberties, in saying that. He might have had 
this in mind, or this is back of this, this is the general field in 
which we are. I don't get excited as I once used to get about making 

I 

isure that I know exactly who the author was and when it was written. I 
wouldn't have any hesitation, for example, when speaking of "St. Paul's” 
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] lletter to the Colossians or to the Ephesians. I wouldn’t think it was 

5 

! necessary for me to give a long talk in the middle of a sermon of why 

; he didn’t write it or maybe it is a later development. Now maybe thatfe 

| ja carelessness that has come on me with age, but it never seemed to me 

i Ito be relevant anymore, or I don’t think people care too much about it. 

| I do have a feeling that the Scripture represents a world in view, a 
;kind of atmosphere in which C-od is, God rules. Now that’s the kind of 

t 

• Biblical preaching I think we must be very careful to be in that 

| 

i atmosphere of the Scripture, always. This is what I try to do, 

i { 

! although I am sure that some people would say that sometimes I don’t 

! 

’ i 

Ido it—I don't succeed in ito Biblical preaching seems to me called 

t : 

t | 

I isuch when it takes the fundamental assumptions of the Bible and uses 

! them in. interpretations of our life. You will nearly always find a 

text or a chapter or a book or an incident from which you can take off, 
to start with, to get into it, but if you are still true to that world 

i which was created for us by the Scriptures it seems to me that you are 

} ; 

a Biblical preacher. 

Question : How do you establish what is relevant or what is of 
importance to people today? 

Answer ? Out of your own life. I don't know any other way. I preach 
to myself. What is the word the Bible has for me in this particular 
situation? This is where your calling comes in as Pastor. What are 
people thinking, doing, what are they facing, what's the great question 
jof our time, where do we go wrong. Now what does the Bible have to say 
ito that. But I think ultimately it ccmes about, that it is in your 
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| iown heart you find this* If a man reads widely, if he knows people, if 

i j 

Ihe calls on his folks, if he has a little imagination, he will probably 
■find within himself the fundamental question, he will find the funda- 

i i 

; I 

| imental problems of his period and time. Now sometimes there will be 

| instances where he has got to use his imagination. If you don't have 

\ | 

! ;any children and hear of parents having trouble with their children 

I : 

t ; 

land their problems, if you can't move over there where they are, you’re 

I ! in a bad way, but you should be able to do that. But usually the 

E • 

I sensitive person will answer his own questions or find his answer in 

l i 

| ;the questions from most of the people that he is listening to, I think. 

t 

t 

j Question : Was there any one particular preacher who influecned your 

j ■ 

j ;own preaching? 

| : 

I Answer :. Well, it’s very interesting—when I was a student in Berkeley 
at the Pacific School of Religion, we had a preacher at the First 
Congregational Church by the name of O.W.S. McCall. He was a great 

| preacher. I don't think my style is anything like his at all—he was 
finished, polished, literary, but I could listen to him, and I did 
;every time I had a chance, and he was the kind of a preacher I wanted 
to be. He had this commanding insight which came out. I heard 
Jefferson, the pastor, years ago, at Broadway Tabernacle, preach in the 
seminary chapel and he impressed me a great deal. He read, which I 
didn't like, but he had the simple style, the short sentences, the 
isimple words, which I said that's the way it ought to be done. I don't 
iknow whether I have heard. Oh, I have heard a lot of preachers whom I 
jadmired very much and got something out of, but I have a hard time of 
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i thin kin g of any one preacher that I said that's the kind of a fellow 
jl want to be® I think McCall probably is the closest to it of anyone. i 
I Question: Do you have any particular book on preaching that has been ! 


jof value to you? 

[Answer: Yes, I think the book, I am not sure that this is my first 

i 

'choice, but it comes to my mind right now, was Fanner's book. The 


; Servant of the Word . Farmer was not a preacher, a great preacher, as 

s 

!such, he was a great teacher, but I think, amazingly, in that little 


book he wrote, there was some great stuff in it. John 01 (Siam wrote a 


■book called Concerning the Ministry . John Oldham was Farmer's 
jprofesscr, in which there was some very good material which I thoroughly 

appreciated. I have read a lot of books on preaching and all of them 

i 

jhave helped me. I received ideas from all of them and nearly all of 

them, also had parts which I disagreed with thoroughly, ways which they 

| ' ; 

;recommended of preparation, etc.,—that didn't reach me. There ought ; 


to be some other books that come to my mind—I am sure they will later® 


Question : It seems to me that in your use of illustrations, you 
emotionalize the truth, would you agree with that? 


;Answer : That's a good phrase, I have never used—•! never heard that 


'before—emotionalize the truth. It could go wrong on you 0 But X think 


I would be very glad to have anybody say that about me. Well, truth— 


truth is personal. It seams to me that is what we get out of the New 


Testament. I am the way and the truth. You see truth in a person. 


Well, that's another way of saying it's dramatic—it ! s emotionalo 
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